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THE NEW CREATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Amonc the many examples, which the Scriptures furnish, 
of the use of strong and figurative language, none have at- 
tracted more attention, or occasioned a greater diversity of 
interpretation, than those passages in the New Testament, 
which represent the moral changes in the character of Chris- 
tians under the image of a new creation. The apostle de- 
clares that ‘if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature ;’ 
that ‘ old things are passed away, and all things become new ;’ 
and he exhorts the Ephesians, to whom he writes, ‘ that they 
put off the old man, which is corrupt, and that they put on 
the new man, which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness.’ This, it is allowed by all, is the language of 
figure, not to be understood in a strict and literal sense. 
Many examples of phraseology similar to this might be ad- 
duced. When a person changes his disposition, habits, or 
mode of life, we say, ‘ he has become a different person; he 
is not the same man he was before; he bears no resemblance 
to his former self; every thing about him is new.’ In a great 
variety of cases, we should use these and similar expressions, 
without any doubt or qualification ; without any apprehension 
of being misunderstood, or any suspicion that we were liable 
to the charge of falsehood. If a youth, who had been inat- 
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tentive to his studies, disorderly in his behaviour, and obsti- 
nate in his disposition, should thoroughly reform, and become 
the reverse of all this, we should say, ‘he is not the same 
youth,’ and should probably use other expressions, which, if 
taken literally, would denote an entire change, not merely of 
temper and of conduct, but of powers and existence. If a 
man, who had indulged in habits of intemperance, profane- 
ness, or idleness, should renounce these vicious habits, we 
should say, ‘he has become a new man.’ And, generally, 
any remarkable change in the conduct or character, Is ex- 
pressed in language similar to this. These remarks may aid 
us in an inquiry into the precise meaning of the Apostle in the 
texts we have adduced, and in other similar passages in his 
Epistles. It is important to ascertain this, to know whether 
we have partaken of the character, which they imply ; and 
whether we have that relation to Christ by our faith and our 
lives, which will constitute us his disciples on earth, and heirs 
of his kingdom in heaven. 

It may, first, be observed, that the Scriptures contain other 
passages similar to these, and alluding to the same change. 
Men are required to cease from all their transgressions, and 
to make to themselves new hearts and new spirits. Our 
Lord speaks more than once of the necessity of ‘ being born 
again, of ‘being converted, and of becoming like little chil- 
dren.’ The Apostles speak of being ‘ created in Christ unto 
good works ;’ of being ‘ renewed in the spirit of our minds ;’ 
of being ‘ born again by the word of God.’ We are likewise 
told, ‘that in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but faith, that worketh by love.’ 
The same change is undoubtedly denoted in those passages, 
in which a figurative allusion is made to the condition of death 
and life. In the parable of the prodigal, our Lord speaks of 
the on, who was dead, but is alive again. The apostle John 
says, ‘ we know, that we have passed from death to life, be- 
cause we love the brethren.’ It will probably be admitted 
that all these expressions refer to the same change, and that 
they are all to be understood in a figurative sense. In order 
to describe a moral change, the sacred writers borrow lan- 
guage, which is literally descriptive of other changes, well 
known. But, from the very nature of figurative language, it 
is evident that these expressions are to be understood with 
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limitation or reserve, and that they are not designed to be 
taken in their strict literal sense. No one can rationally sup- 
pose that there is a new creation, or new creature ; a new 
birth ; a new heart; or a literal raising from death to life in 
those, who become disciples of Christ. ‘These expressions, 
therefore, figuratively denote that change of character and 
conduct, which results from a sincere faith in Christ’s Gospel, 
and obedience to his precepts ; which consists in turning from 
sin to righteousness. 

It may be observed, in the second place, that the Scrip- 
tures describe the same change in terms more simple and 
literal. ‘Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrigh- 
teous man his thoughts, and let him turn unto the Lord,’ Xe. 
‘Cease to do evil.’ ‘Turn ye, for why will ye die.’ ‘ Re- 
pent and be converted.’ ‘ Ye turned,’ says St. Paul, ‘ from 
idols to serve the living and true God.’ ‘ Bring forth fruits, 
meet for repentance,’ and many others. He who complies 
with the commands given in these and similar passages, ex- 
periences that change, which is necessary to his salvation ; 
and it is highly important to remark, that these passages im- 
ply that this change is effected by the performance of duty, 
the voluntary exertion of our powers in the use of appointed 
means. It appears likewise from the class of texts last 
quoted, that men are required to produce this change in 
themselves, not indeed by any single effort of their own, but 
with that gracious aid, which God grants freely to all who 
seek it, and in the use of those means, which he has gra- 
ciously established. If men comply with the command to 
forsake their. wicked ways, and return to the Lord, or with 
the command to repent, then they do experience that change, 
which is represented as essential. No change of a different 
nature from this is required. In repenting, they become wew 
creatures. In ‘ceasing to do evil, and learning to do well,’ 
‘old things pass away, and all things become new.’ In the 
exercise of faith and charity, in habits of purity, temperance, 
and self-denial; in fine, in the practice of obedience, they 
make to themselves new hearts and new spirits. In this way 
they are born again, and are quickened to spiritual life. 

Thirdly. This language is also used in the Scriptures as it 
is used in common life, or agreeably to its established import. 
We might reasonably expect, that when God gave a revela- 
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tion to man, he would condescend to employ words and 
phrases in conformity to the general custom of mankind; and 
that he would neither adopt an unknown language, nor em- 
ploy common expressions in a strange and unknown sense. 
Otherwise his communications would not be understood ; they 
would be calculated to mislead. Expressions found in the 
Bible are not to be supposed to convey more than they would 
convey in books, or in common conversation. If we once 
depart from this rule, we are lost in the mazes of conjecture, 
and in all the wildness of fancy. For if the language of the 
Scriptures is not to be understood lke other language, by 
what rule shall we be guided in the interpretation of it? The 
Scriptures themselves give us no intimation, that their lan- 
guage is unusual, nor do they furnish any rules for the inter- 
pretation of it. It is evident, then, that men are left to inter- 
pret that language, and to ascertain its meaning as they 


judge of the meaning of other writings. Now, if in any or- 


dinary book, we should meet with a description of a change 
in the disposition or character of any person, and among 
other expressions, we should find the following, ‘ he became 
a new creature; nothing of his former character or habits 
remained ; every thing about him became new,’ what would 
be the natural inference from such expressions ? Would 
any one imagine, that there had been a supernatural, unac- 
countable, or mysterious operation upon his mind; that there 
had been an actual erection of any new principle, or capacity, 
or power’ or that any thing had taken place contrary to the 
laws of nature, or surpassing the faculties of the human mind? 
Would not every one consider the expressions as strong and 
figurative ; forcibly describing a great change, but not in- 
tended to be understood as strictly or literally true? There 
would indeed be no necessity for excluding the divine agency 
from this change. On the contrary, this in various passages 
is clearly asserted, and there is nothing in the iterpreta- 
tion we have given of these terms in the least to exclude 
it. But the divine agency operates according to established 
laws in the moral, no less than in the natural world. It is 
according to an established course, that men are able to ob- 
tain the fruits of the earth, or to reap any advantage from their 
virtuous industry. Without any hesitation or any impropriety, 
we say of a husbandman, he is able to raise such and such 
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productions ; of the mechanician, he is able to construct such 
and such an instrument. We do not exclude divine agency in 
asserting this. We never mean, that they do it independent- 
ly, or without divine aid; but we mean, that they do it ac- 
cording to fixed laws, and with the aid which is always granted. 
In like manner, men are qualified for those moral actions, 
which they are bound to perform; for those moral effects, 
which they are commanded to produce. By the use of ap- 
pointed means, and with that divine influence, which is never 
wanting, they can become new creatures, acquire new habits, 
new dispositions ; pursue new courses of life; cease to do 
evil and learn to do well; just as by diligence they acquire 
the knowledge of language or arts, or obtain the necessaries 
of life. In each case, they are dependent, yet perfectly able 
to do all that is required. In each case there must be the 
use of corresponding means, or no effect will follow, no im- 
provement will be made, and no divine assistance imparted. 

By interpreting the passages we have considered, and 
others of a similar import, in a strict, literal sense, many 
have been led to suppose, that men must be the subjects of a 
charge, which is the effect of an immediate and supernatural 
operation of God; a change, in which they are entirely pas- 
sive ; in the production of which they can do nothing, and for 
which some have ventured to say, they could not even pre- 
pare themselves. But these ideas will not bear the exami- 
nation of reason or common sense, and they are totally re- 
pugnant to the whole tenour of Scripture. It ts tmpossible 
that men should be passive in any thing, which ts required of 
them as a duty, or as a condition of future happiness. The 
simple fact that it is required, and the very nature of a duty, 
forbid this. Besides, it is irrational to suppose, that God 
would have created men with such natures, that they must 
literally be made again, before they can be happy; for the 
advocates of this doctrine believe that infants as well as 
adults’ need the change in question. In other words, those, 
who have never done wrong, need this change because their 
natures are corrupt. It would then follow that God gives 
man at his birth a nature, that fits him only for misery; a 
nature, which effectually prevents him from doing any good, 
and which no efforts of his own can change. But does 
not all this result from a misapprehension of figurative Jan- 
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guage? Can any one persuade himself that any passage of 
Scripture is intended to teach or to imply, that God requires 
duties of his creatures, which they cannot perform ; duties 
too, for which they are incapacitated by the very nature, 
which he has given them?’ This would be as unjust and arbi- 
trary, as it would be to require of them to cultivate their 
fields, and to produce a harvest in winter. No, God re- 
quires only what men have the power to perform. When, 
therefore, he commands men to cease to do evil, and to learn to 
do well, to make to themselves a new heart and a new spirit, 
to repent, and to be converted, to believe the Gospel, and to 
love God with all their heart, it follows that they have the 
power to do all this. We may be assured that God has 
given them all that is necessary, for the performance of these 
duties; that the aid which he furnishes, is common to all; 
not confined to a few, or given on arbitrary principles. It 
also follows that those passages, which represent the renewal 
of the heart, or the change of character, as the work of God, 
are to be understood precisely as we should understand them 
if they were applied to outward blessings. Without any qua- 
lification, we say, God gives us our food, our raiment, the 
various fruits of the earth, and the comforts of life. But how 
does he give them? Plainly by connecting them with our in- 
dustry. In like manner, how does he quicken men and give 
them a new heart? By connecting these effects with their 
own efforts ; promising, in the one case, a blessing on laudable 
industry, in the other divine assistance in answer to prayer. 
We are not required to become new creatures without divine 
aid; neither are we required to provide for ourselves the 
comforts of life, without the same aid. In both, it is blessing 
on endeavour ; with this difference, that as to temporal goods 
we may be disappointed. It may please God to withhold 
them; but that in the things spiritual, in seeking after holi- 
ness, no sincere effort can be lost. W. B. 
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The names in Italicks designate ministers’ sons 


Of these, 26 have been natives of Boston ; 

10 were educated in England ; 

. = a in Scotland ; 

. " in Harvard University ; 
° “ in Yale College ; 
” . in Nassau Hall; 
o in Union College ; 
° . in Williams College ; 
. unknown ; 
have had the degree of D. D. 
were sons of clergymen ; 
have been Presidents of Harvard University ; 
were chosen to the office, who declined it ; 
are Presidents of other colleges; and 
are Professors at our neighbouring University. 

It will be observed that 52 of those first mentioned in this 
list have deceased. Of 37 an account may be found in 
Eliot’s and Allen’s Biographical Dictionaries. 

One turned Episcopalian ; and one has become a Presby- 
terian. 

Of the whole number 23 have been installed ; 53 ordained ; 
and 16 have taken a dismission. 

There have died in the ministry in Boston 48, the ave- 
rage of whose ages has been 57}3 years. 

Of the 40, who have finished their course in Boston, the 
date of whose ordination or installation and decease is known, 
the average of their ministry is 314, years. 

There have passed their whole ministry in Boston 32, the 
average of whose ministry was 29} years; and of the age of 
31 of them 5514 years. 

Seven only have died out of the ministry; and two are 
now living, who have no pastoral charge. There are eleven 
houses of worship for Congregationalists, and one is building. 

The present incumbents of Congregational Churches are 
12; and there is one vacancy. 

There have been 16 Congregational Churches in Boston, 
gathered according to the usages of our fathers. Of these, 
one of the houses, on the demise of Dr. Samuel Mather, was 
sold to the Universalists, and has ever since remained the 
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First Universalist Church in Boston. The seventh church 
is merged in the second. 


The church in School street became extinct, at the death 
of the Rev. Mr. Croswell. 

The Church in Federal street was Presbyterian, till the 
installation of Dr. Belknap, when it became, and has ever 
since remained, a Congregational Church. 

Three of the nominally Congregational Churches have no 
appropriate houses of worship. One meets in a school-house, 
Buttolph street ; one in a school house, in South Boston ; 
and the other, in the same part of the city, of which the 
Rev. Prince Hawes was recently installed pastor, assemble 
in a private room. 

A commodious house for worship, between North and 
South Allen streets, is in a state of forwardness, for which no 
Church has yet been gathered. 


Of the 48, whose ages have been known, at the time of 
their death, 
3 died between 80 and 90 
_ = 70 and 80 
, ll - 60 and 70 
| nw ™ 50 and 60 
i ™ 40 and 50 
ig ” 30 and 40 
ie 7 20 and 30 
So that precisely one third lived to the advanced age of 
70 and upwards. Seven had arrived at half a century in 
their ministerial life. 
The following have been Collegiate pastors, at different 
periods in the history of Boston. 


I. 
Wilson and Cotton, Allen, Wadsworth, & Bridge, 
Wilson and Norton, Wadsworth and Foxcroft, 
Davenport and Allen, Foxcroft and Chauncy, 
Allen and Oxenbridge, Chauncy and Clarke. 
Allen and Wadsworth, 

I. 
Mayo and I. Mather, C. Mather and Gee, 


1. Mather and C. Mather, Gee and S. Checkley, jr. 





























Congregational Ministers of Boston. 


T. Thacher and Willard, 
Willard and Pemberton, 
Pemberton and Sewall, 
Sewall and Prince, 


Colman and W. Cooper, 


Webb and P. Thacher, 


Checkley and Bowen. 
Welsteed and Gray. 


Channing and Gannett. 


Order, in which Congregational ministers have died in 
Boston, with their ages, and the period of their ministry in 


Boston. 


iI. 


IV 


Sewall and Cuming, 
Sewall and Biair, 
Bacon and Hunt, 
Eckley and Huntington. 


Colman and S. Cooper. 


V. 


Webb and A. Eliot. 


VI. 


VII. 
VIII. 
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1 John Cotton, 

2 John Norton, 
John Wilson, 
John Davenport, 
John Oxenbridge, 
Thomas Thacher, 
Samuel Willard, 
James Allen, 
Thomas Bridge, 


Eben’r Pemberton, 


William Waldron, 
Cotton Mather, D. D. 
Peter Thacher, 
William Cooper, 
Benj. Colman, D. D. 


2 
3 
4 
+) 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1] 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 Joshua Gee, 


Increase Mather, D. D. 








23 December 1652 |67 
5 April 1663 | 57 

7 August 1667 | 38 

15 March 1670!73 

28 December 1674 | 65 
15 October 1678/55 
12 September 1707! 68 | 
22 September 1710/78 | 
26 September 1715‘ 58 
13 February 1717145 
23 August 1723 85 

20 September 1727 | 31 
13 February 1728 | 65 
1 March 1739 | 61 

13 December 1743 | 50 
29 August 1747 | 73 
22 May 1748150 
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270 Congregational Ministers of Boston. 
x] > 
18 John Webb, 16 April 1750 | 63 | 35 
19 Ellis Gray, 17 January 1750} 37) 14 
20 William Welsteed, 29 September 1753} 58 | 26 
21 Thomas Prince, 22 October 1758 | 72 | 40 
22 Alexander Cuming, 25 August 1763 | 37 | 23 
23 Jonathan Mayhew, D. D. 8 July 1766 | 46 | 19 
24 Samuel Checkley, jr. 19 March 1768 | 44 | 21 
25 Thomas Foxcroft, 16 June 1769173) 52 
26 Joseph Sewall, D. D. 27 June 1769 | 80 | 56 
27 Samuel Checkley, 1 December 1769 | 73 | 50 
| 28 Joseph Howe, 25 August 1775|28) 2 
ie 29 John Hunt, 20 December 1775/31] 4 
eh 30 Eben’r Pemberton, D. D. | 9 September 1777 | 72 | 23 
‘i 31 Andrew Eliot, D. D. 13 September 1778 | 59 | 36 
32 Samuel Cooper, D. D. 20 December 1783 | 58 | 38 
33 Andrew Croswell, 12 April 1785 | 77 | 37 
34 Samuel Mather, D. D. 27 June 1785}79 | 53 
35 Charles Chauncy, D. D. 10 February 1787} 82 | 59 
36 John Clarke, D. D. 2 April 1798 | 43 | 20 
37 Jeremy Belknap, D. D. 20 June 1798/54) 11 
38 Peter Thacher, D. D. 16 December 1802} 51/18 
39 Simeon Howard, D. D. 13 August 1804 | 72 | 37 
ote 40 Samuel West, D. D. 10 April 1808 | 70 | 19 
fat 41 Joseph Eckley, D. D. 30 April 1811 | 61 | 32 
ag 42 William Emerson, 12 May 1811442) 12 
Pe 48 Joseph S. Buckminster, 9 June 1812]28)| 7 
a: 44 John Eliot, D. D. 14 February 1813] 59 | 33 
ms 45 John L. Abbot, 17 October 1814; 31) 1 
f 46 John Lathrop, D. D. 4 January 1816} 77 | 48 
a 47 Samuel C. Thacher, 2 January 1818; 32) 7 
i 48 Joshua Huntington, 11 September 1819{ 34/11 
i: But what is most material to observe, is, that of the 76 
ah) Congregational ministers, who have been settled in Boston, 
i not one has been deposed for even the suspicion of immo- 
re ~ rality. 
i 
J 
oh 

















Notes upon the Bible. On 


The five celebrated Johns,* who, in the early settlement 
of the town, were placed in immediate succession over the 
First Church, exercised an almost unbounded influence in 
civil, as well as ecclesiastical concerns. ‘They indeed at- 
tained to this pre-eminence, equally by their talents and their 
virtues. It was to have been expected that such men would 
become the earliest victims of the abominations in church 
and state, which threatened to desolate the mother country. 
It was a similar insupportable tyranny, at the beginning of 
the French Revolution, to which our capital has been in- 
debted during a quarter of a century, for two of the brightest 
ornaments of the Gallican church. 

But not to the early history of Boston must our attention 
be confined for men eminent in the clerical profession. It 
has enjoyed a full proportion of such characters in every suc- 
ceeding generation. 

Our capital has not indeed been unmindful of the ad- 
vantages, which she has in this respect possessed; nor of 
her correspondent obligations. It would be difficult to point 
to any section of christendom, where the ministers of the 
Gospel have been uniformly treated with greater attention, 
respect, and affection. So notorious is the truth of this re- 
mark, that Boston has been proverbially characterized as 
Tue Parapise oF CLercymen. May this continue to be 
her glory ; and may she bring forth in more and more co- 
pious harvests, the best fruits of religious institutions, inherited 
from our fathers, nurtured with pious care, and blessed with 
the smiles of a benignant Providence. 





NOTES UPON THE BIBLE—No. IV. 


Our judgment of the purity, in which we have the text of 
the New Testament, must be derived in some measure from 
its correspondence with the ancient versions; and our means 
of correcting any errours, that have crept into it, must be 
drawn in an equal degree from a comparison of the present 
text with those versions. 


“Wilson, Norton, Cotton, Davenport, and Oxenbridge. 
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i 272 Notes upon the Bible. 

a With the exception of the Gospel according to Matthew, 
Bs and the Epistle to the Hebrews, the books of the New Tes- 
: ; tament were written in the Greek language. Those are be- 
: 4, lieved to have appeared first in the Hebrew, or, more properly 
; i speaking, in what has been sometimes called the Syro-Chal- 
.; daick dialect ; not the pure, unmixed Hebrew, such as was 
q used by the nation of Israel before the captivity, and in 
“ag which the earlier Jewish Scriptures were written; but the 


dialect which was spoken by the Jewish nation after their re- 
ie turn from their long exile in Babylon. It was a mixture of 





ay the ancient Hebrew with the Chaldee, which was the lan- 
h guage they had occasion to use in Babylon, and the Syriack, 
an with which it was blended by their intercourse with their 
Se] neighbours after their return. 

ef ; 

ah The exception which | have mentioned expresses the ge- 
ai neral opinion of criticks. But it is not universal. There are 

: 


those who maintain that these, as well as the other books, were 
originally written in Greek. But whether it was so or not, 
what is certain is, that they were translated into Greek at a 
very early period, and were used chiefly, if not altogether 
in that language. The use of the original indeed appears to 
have been entirely superseded by the translation, before any 
ancient version of the New Testament was made, of which 
there are any remains, or of which even the knowledge has 
been transmitted down to our times. 

It is not easy, perhaps not even possible, now to ascertain, 
what was the exact date of the earliest version of the New 
Testament. Nor are the claims to superiour antiquity, urged 
in favour of two of them, settled beyond dispute. The pre- 
ference however has been generally allowed to those of the 
4, Old Syriack, which is thought to have been made before the 

i iniddle of the second century. This excellent version, * the 
very best translation of the New Testament,’ says Michaelis, 
‘that I have ever read, was made at Edessa, a city where the 








bei christian religion was planted in the first century, was adopt- 
ae ‘ ed by its sovereigns, who erected churches with all the mag- 
i: . nificence of heathen temples, and was thence early and 
i : widely propagated in the Eastern parts of Asia; a city also 


whose language was Syriack, and which was, during many 
. ages, the Eastern metropolis of the christian world.’ ‘This 
if version is called the Peshito or literal, or, as the author just 
referred to thinks more properly rendered, the pure, accurate, 
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uncorrupted, a title supposed to be given it to express confi- 
dence in its fidelity ; since it is in fact less literal, though 
more faithful, than another version into the same language, 
the Philoxenian, which was made afterward in the fifth or 
sixth century. 

The version first mentioned, the Old Syriack, it will be 
easily seen, must have high critical authority, and be of emi- 
nent use in ascertaining the original reading of the text; for 
as it is older by several centuries than the most ancient Greek 
manuscripts now extant, it ascertains to us, (which is very 
important, ) what were the readings of at least one manuscript 
of that very early date, th&t is, the one from which that ver- 
sion was made. It is not indeed incredible, that the very 
autographs of the Apostles were yet in being, and that this 
version may have had the advantage of being “compared with 
them. And besides this circumstance of its unquestionable 
antiquity, there is another, that contributed to the excellence 
ascribed to it by Michaelis, and before him by Prideaux, who 
declares it to be ‘the best translation we have of the sacred 
writings in any ancient language ;’ viz. the affinity of the lan- 
guage with that, which was spoken by the Jews in our Sa- 
viour’s time. ‘So great,’ says the former of these criticks, 

‘is the affinity of the Syriack to the dialect of Palestine, as 
to justify the assertion, in some respects, that the Syriack trans- 
lator has recorded the actions and the speeches ‘of Christ in 
the very language in which he spoke.’* 


* To the antiquity and value of this version we have the testimony of 


Bishop Lowth, which, though applied by him particularly to the Old Testa- 
ment, is equally applicable, so far as the application is required, to the New ; 
‘that it stands next in order of time to the Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan, 
and is of superiour usefulness and authority in ascertaining and in explaining 
the original text ; and that it is supposed to have been made as early as the 
close of the first century.’ In these opinions of the age, and of the authority 
of this venerable version, we have the concurrence also of other criticks. 
Marsh, however, in his notes on Michaelis, holds a different opinion. He 
thinks the earliest certain evidences of its existence are found in the quota- 
tions from it in the works of Ephrem the Syrian, in the fourth century ; and 
that, although it may have existed one or two centuries before that time, it 
cannot possibly have been made earlier than the middle of the second. The 
only ground of this opinion, so strongly stated, is that ‘not ull that time 
were the several books of the New Testament collected into one volume.’ 
but a conclusion seems to me here to be drawn beyond what the premises 
will warrant. I can perceive no ground for asserting, that the several books 
of the New Testament cannot possibly have been translated separately, before 
they were collected together into a single volume. 
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Notes upon the Bible. 


The version, whose claim to antiquity stands next to that 
of the Old Syriack, if indeed it be inferiour, is the Latin. 

As the Eastern Christians, in the extensive countries, that 
made use of the several dialects of the Syriack, had the New 
Testament early translated into their native tongue ; so also 
the Western Christians, whose vernacular tongue was Latin, 
must have been equally desirous of having the writings, which 
contained the history, and taught the doctrines of their faith, 
in their own tongue. 

Before the time of Jerome, who flourished at the close of 
the fourth century, and was the author of a corrected edition 
of the whole Bible in Latin, whith is known by the title of 
the Latin Vulgate, there appear to have been several Latin 
versions of different degrees of merit; one of which, the 
vetus Italiea, which can now no longer be distinguished from 
the others, had a higher degree of authority attributed to it, 
than the rest. Of the origin and the authors of these ver- 
sions no distinct history remains. They had been long in 
the hands of Christians before the age of Jerome; and no 
better account can probably now be given of them than that, 
which was given of them by his cotemporary Augustin. He 
says, that ‘on the first promulgation of Christianity, every 
person who got possession of a Greek manuscript, and knew 
somewhat of the two languages, set about translating the 
Scriptures.’ 

This passage of Augustin renders probable the supposition 
of Ridley and Michaelis, as to the origin of these various 
Latin versions. ‘The New Testament was read in the 
christian churches in the same manner, as the Old Testa- 
ment was in the Jewish Synagogues. As the Jews, after 
reading the original Hebrew, explained it by a Chaldee para- 
phrase ; so the christian bishops and publick teachers ex- 
pounded the passages in Latin, which they first read in Greek. 
In the beginning this was done ex tempore ; but, by degrees, 
in order to facilitate the public service, these translations were 
committed to writing, and at length copies were communi- 
cated to the different members. We may thus account for 
their great multiplicity, variety, and the confusion and mcon- 
venience, which two or three centuries had introduced, when 
it was remedied by the learned and critical labours of 
Jerome.’ 
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‘That eminent scholar, better qualified for the task than 
any other man of that, or of any succeeding age, for several 
centuries, undertook the labour, which he executed with great 
ability and success, of furnishing a complete version of the 
New Testament in Latin, from the old Italick, corrected with 
care by the Greek text. Of the Old Testament also, which 
had before been translated only from the Septuagint, he gave 
a complete Latin version from the original Hebrew. ‘This 
version, usually known by the name of the Vulgate, got into 
general use in the Western churches, superseded the use of 
all others, and was declared authentick by the Council of Trent 
at the beginning of the reformation. By the reformers it 
was, however, on the other hand, decried as extremely faulty. 
At a time, when it was the highest accomplishment of a 
scholar to write elegant Latin, the literal translation of the 
Vulgate was regarded with a very unreasonable contempt. It 
seems not to have been considered at that time how much 
this very circumstance must increzse its value, as a means of 
ascertaining what was the reading of the Greek text at the 
early period, at which the version was made, or at least at 
the time, that it was corrected by Jerome. Later criticks have 
duly appreciated this circumstance, and the version has 
accordingly risen into higher estimation with learned divines 
of the protestant faith. It has been found, and the estima- 
tion of its value has risen with the discovery, that its varia- 
tions from the received text were of less importance than was 
then imagined, since the manuscripts, which were used for 
the first printed editions, were modern compared with that, 
from which this version was taken; and besides, that in ge- 
neral, the more ancient was the manuscript or version, with 
which it was compared, the closer was found to be their 
agreement together. 

The christian religion was early embraced in Egypt. To- 
ward the close of the second century, we find at Alexandria 
a church, a bishop, and a flourishing catechetical school, at 
the head of which were placed successively Pantenus, Cle- 
ment, and in the beginning of the third century, Origen, the 
most learned divine, and probably the most accomplished 
scholar of the age in which he lived. 

The Greek language had been used here since the con- 
quests of Alexander. It was spoken in the court of the Ptole- 
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mies, and it was the language in which the writings of Cle- 
ment, Origen, Cyril, and Athanasius appeared. But the 
ancient language of the country was not at this period lost, 
and a dialect, formed by a mixture of the old Egyptian and 
the Macedonian Greek, constituted what was called the Cop- 
tick, and was the common language of the country. Into this 
language the New Testament appears to have been trans- 
lated at least as early as the fourth or fifth century. A version, 
as yet less known than the one just mentioned, but believed 
to be of still higher antiquity, as high even as the second 
century, was made in Upper Egypt into the language of that 
country, and is called the Sahidick. These versions appear 
to have been made direct from the original Greek, and from 
independent copies.* 

There are several versions of the New Testament into 
the Arabick language ; but, as we have no reason to believe 
that any of them are older than the 7th or 8th century, and 
as they appear to have been translations, not from the Greek 
text only, but from the Syriack, the Coptick, and the Vulgate 
versions, that were before in use in the several countries over 
which Mahomet extended his conquests, they can be of but 
little use for purposes of criticism,—can make but small addi- 
tion to the means either of establishing or correcting the text 
we have of the sacred writings. 

The Ethiopick is a version of earlier date. It must have 
existed as early as the fourth century, for it is mentioned by 
Chrysostom, who flourished at the close of that century. It 
is a translation immediately from the Greek, and is from that 
circumstance of high authority and of great value. It is, 
however, to be regretted that the value of this version is di- 
minished not a little by the imperfection of the copy, and the 
difficulty of procuring one more pure. 

Of all the oriental versions, we have the most distinct ac- 
count of the origin of the Armenian. This version was 


* These two versions, the Coptick and Sahidick, the former especially, were 
highly valued by that eminent critick and distinguished biblical scholar, Gil- 
bert Wakefield ; who often appeals to them and follows them in preference to 
other authorities. These versions, together with the Ethiopick, afterward to 
be noticed, carry a higher authority with him, than any single manuscript, 
even the most ancient ; and it is believed that he sometimes follows their au- 


thority in readings, in which they have the support of no manuscript of the 
original Greek now existing. 
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made at the beginning of the fifth century, in the first place 
from the Syriack, and afterward most carefully corrected by 
a comparison with the original Greek. It is by some criticks, 
particularly the Prussian counsellor La Croze, deemed of 
very high authority, and of eminent use. 

The Persick, which I notice last of the Oriental versions, 
being of unknown antiquity, and a translation not direct from 
the Greek, but evidently from the Syriack, can be of use only 
as a help in correcting the text of the Syriack version. This, 
though a subject of but secondary consideration, is not to be 
overlooked as wholly unimportant. A valuable object is 
attained when it can be ascertained, what was the reading of 
an important version near the time, when it was made from 
the original; for we have thus an approximation to the 
knowledge of what the original itself was at that time. If, 
for example, a contested text be found in the Syriack version, 
and there be no reason for suspecting it to be there an inter- 
polation, the conclusion is very certain, that it made a part of 
the original text at the time when that version was made. 
The reading accordingly is traced back to as early a period, 
as you can carry back the version itself. By the same rule, 
and with the same restrictions, the evidence is conclusive 
that a text found in the Persick existed in the Syriack at the 
time when that version was made from it. 

As the books of the New Testament were thus early 
translated into the languages of the several nations, whieh 
constituted the Eastern church, so, if we turn our attention 
to the Western it will appear, that, wherever the knowledge 
of Christianity was extended, its sacred books were soon 
translated into the common language of the country. The 
holy doctrines, by which they were to regenerate the world, 
were not trusted to the uncertainty of oral tradition; were 
not left to the insecurity, the corruption, and the changes, to 
which every thing must be subject, which is not committed to 
writing. The missionaries, who were sent forth, carrying 
abroad with them the apostolick writings, which contained the 
faith they were to preach, in the language in which they had 
learnt it themselves, must communicate it to those, whom they 
addressed, in a language, which they understood. This, du- 
ring the apostolick age, was facilitated by the miraculous gifts, 
by which they were fitted for their extraordinary ministry. 
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But when these gifts ceased, and the propagation of the 
Gospel was left to the operation of ordinary means, what be- 
fore had been done by the preacher himself must be ac- 
complished in some other way; and the most obvious and 
effectual substitute was that, which the preachers adopted. 
Versions of the New Testament were accordingly made into 
the language of every people, who received the christian reli- 
gion; and all those inhabitants of different countries, who, 
on the day of Pentecost, heard the Apostles speak every 
one in his own tongue, in a subsequent age were enabled to 
read, what was then heard, in their native language. 

Of the four Asiatick and three African versions, of which 
some account has been given, all of high antiquity and of 
considerable authority, the Syriack has clearly the highest 
claims, whether regard be had to its antiquity, its extensive 
use, or the means which remain of ascertaining the genuine- 
ness of the present text. 

Of the European versions, of which I shall next give a very 
brief account, the Latin has in all these respects claims not 
less decisive. It was unquestionably of earlier date, and of far 
more extensive use than either of the other Western versions. 
Only two other versions indeed, in the languages of Europe, 
have any claim to considerable antiquity, or any preten- 
sion to an independent source,—i. e. to have been translated 
immediately from the Greek. All the other versions into 
the languages of Europe are comparatively modern. They 
were made during the middle ages, and, as is well known, 
not from the original Greek, but from the Latin Vulgate. 
From the time of Jerome to that of the reformation, copies of 
the Greek text were scarcely known in the Western Church. 

The two versions to which I refer as having an earlier origin 
and a higher parentage, are the Gothick and the Slavonick 
or Russian ; and of these, the Gothick is on some accounts 
the most remarkable. 

The author of this version has had the rare privilege of 
having his name descend to posterity with those fragments 
of his work, which have survived the ravages of time ; and 
what is most remarkable, and probably an unique in literary 
history is, that those fragments are the only remaining monu- 
ments of the language in which they were written. 
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It was about the middle of the fourth century, when the 
version in question was made. It was a translation of the 
whole Bible from the Greek, by Ulphilas, bishop of Bulgaria, 
for the use of those Goths, who had settled in Dalmatia, 
and embraced Christianity. This celebrated divine not only 
translated the Bible for his rude countrymen, but invented 
also the alphabet in which it was written. 

Two portions only of this remarkable work now remain. 
One of these is a copy of the Four Gospels, but not entire. 
This is known as the Codex Argenteus. It is written on vel- 
lum in letters of silver, except the initials, which are of gold ; 
from which circumstance it derives its name.* ‘The other is 
known as the Codex Carolinus. It is written, like the other, 
on vellum, but consists of nothing more than a small part of 
the Epistle to the Romans, the rest of the copy having been 
torn out by a librarian, who was ignorant of its value, to be 
used as coverings for other books. ‘These fragments, I have 
observed, are all that the diligence of modern research has 
been able to discover in the language and the character, in 
which they are written. 

The Slavonick or Russian version is the only remaining 
one, entitled by its origin and antiquity to our present notice, 
as leading to a knowledge of the original text, or furnishing 
the means of ascertaining its purity or correcting its faults. 
This version was made in the ninth century, and is a trans- 
lation directly from the Greek. It has the advantage ot 
being a very literal translation, and is less liable, than some 
of the other versions, to the suspicion of having been altered, 
for the purpose of accommodating its readings to those of a 
text supposed to be more correct. It is sometimes not easy 
to ascertain how far the value of a copy, or of a version, has 
been impaired by liberties of this kind, which have been 
taken with it. 


** Of this important manuscript,’ says Michaelis, ‘we have no knowledge 
prior to the discovery of it in the Abbey of W erden i in Westphalia, whence _ it 
was brought to Prague, and there, falling into the hands of the Swedes, was 
sent to Sweden. After lying sometime in the library of Queen Christina, it 
suddenly disappeared, without any one being able to account for the loss. It 
was again brought to light in the Netherlands. Some have supposed, that 
Isaac V ossius received it as a present from the Queen ; others that he brought 
it away by stealth. It was repurchased for 600 dollars and presented to the 
University of Upsal, where it remains at present.’ 
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In speaking of the ancient versions of the West, I have 
said nothing of the Anglo Saxon, although it is probably as 
well entitled to that distinction, as the Persick among the Ori- 
ental. The highest date assigned to it is some part of the 
eighth century. It lays no claim to the character of a ver- 
sion direct from the original. It is acknowledged to be a 
translation from the Latin; but it derives a peculiar value 
from the circumstance, that there are strong reasons for be- 
lieving it to be a translation, not of the corrected copy of Je- 
rome, but of one that was in use before his ; and Butler, in his 
Hore Biblice, and Michaelis, are strongly inclined to the opi- 
nion, that it was the old Italick. Its peculiar value, supposing 
this opinion to be correct, consists in its contributing to the 
recovery of the reading of that venerable version, and in thus 
ascertaining what was the reading of the original at the very 
early period, when that version was made. 

This brief account of the several ancient versions has been 
given with a view only to their use, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what was the original reading, in those cases where 
there is a diversity in those copies of the Greek, which have 
come down to us. A few examples will serve to show their 
application and their value. 

In the account of the temptation, Luke iv. 8. we have in our 
translation, the phrase ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan ;’ in the re- 
ceived text, v.taye om6w “ov, Oarerve, This reading, though 
wanting in several manuscripts, is found in by far the greater 
number, among which are some of the most ancient and val- 
uable. It is contained in the Alexandrine. Yet it is rejected 
as an interpolation by Griesbach, and probably with justice. 
And this is done chiefly on account of its absence from all the 
most ancient versions, and its not being found in the quota- 
tions of the early Fathers. 

Another instance in which the text is corrected by Gries- 
bach, chiefly on the authority of versions, occurs Matthew 
xix. 17. In the received text, our Saviour’s answer relates 
to the title that was given him, and not to the question that 
was asked. ‘To the question, ‘Good Master, what good 
thing shall I do, that I may inherit eternal life,’ our received 
text represents him as answering, ‘ Why callest thou me good? 
there is none good but one, that is God.’ In some manu- 
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scripts, and in most of the versions it is; ‘ why askest thou 
me concerning good? One only is good.’ 

In the history of the planting of Christianity at Antioch, 
Acts xi. 20. our received text, following the reading general- 
ly found in manuscripts, states, that the Gospel was there 
preached -teds tovs Ady Gras, to the Hellenists, that is, to 
Jews who used the Greek language. But several circum- 
stances lead very conclusively to the opinion, that the per- 
sons here intended were not Hellenists but native Greeks. 
We accordingly find in support of this opinion, that in two of 
the oldest manuscripts, the Cambridge and the Alexandrine, 
and in most of the ancient versions, it is not é4A710cas, but 
édinvas, Greeks; and thisereading of the versions, though 
supported by no manuscripts of any authority, but the two 


just named, is very properly preferred by Greisbach, and the 
text is accordingly corrected in conformity to it.* 





THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


Tue views and the conduct of men, with regard to the 
subject of religion, are influenced by as many causes, and af- 


fected by as many changes, as any other about which the hu- 
man faculties are employed. ‘The successive ages of the 
world are distinguished by nothing more clearly than by the 


~ As some of the versions are older, by two or three centuries, than the most 
ancient manuscripts, a reading certainly expressed in one of them, as it is of 
equal authority with a manuscript of the age, when the version was made, 
must be of greater authority than if it were found in any single manuscript of 
the Greek now extant. [t accordingly may happen, that the true reading in a 
given instance may not remain in any existing manuscript, and may be re- 
coverable only from versions of an earlier date. In this case, a concurrence of 
ancient versions may be sufficient to establish a reading, which exists in no 
remaming manuscript of the original. It is not however to be forgotten, that 
versions are liable to corruption from the same causes, which apply to the text 
in the original language. When a disagreement between them therefore is dis- 
covered, it does not follow of course, that the Greek text is faulty. The fault 
may be in the version, and the question is to be decided only by a fair view 
of the whole evidence in the case ; and an important circumstance is, to ascer- 
tain whether the text of the version itself has not, in this instance, suffered a 
change But if the ancient versions all agree in a reading, which is not to be 
found in any manuscript, it must be allowed to furnish a violent presumption, 
that the original may have been corrupted at a period subsequent to that, in 
which the versions were made, and the false reading communicated to all sub- 
sequent copies. 
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character, which the religious principle assumes, the form in 
which it is developed, the objects on which it fastens, and the 
mode in which it operates. The reason of this it is not diffi- 
cult to discover. The religious principle is not a superin- 
duced nor an isolated principle. It is not something added 
to the last best work of God, since he came from the hand of 
his Creator. It is not something, which the perfection of 
man’s ingenuity in some favoured clime, or under some fortu- 
nate concurrence of circumstances, has elicited. It is an 
original and inherent principle, coexistent with the human 
soul, and coextensive with human existence. Where God 
has not vouchsafed to enlighten and direct it, by an additional 
and more explicit communicatiom, you may see it indeed dis- 
playing itself in the most varied and capricious forms, but in 
no region, and at no stage of human improvement, will you 
find it entirely absent ; never will you discern the void, which 
the religious principle should fill. Nor is it a solitary and 
detached principle; it is neither, insensible nor unoperative. 
On the other hand, it has the most intimate union with all the 
powers and affections of the mind. It is a highly sympa- 
thetick principle, susceptible of the most important changes, 
from apparently the most insignificant variations in those 
powers and affections; and it is at the same time a most en- 
ergetick principle, exercising a constant though silent influence 
on opinion, character, and condition. It is a principle which 
imperceptibly modifies and is modified by the innumerable 
circumstances and events, which diversify human existence. 
It is not surprising therefore, that the development and ope- 
ration of the religious principle should constitute so promi- 
nent an index of the character, not only of individuals and of 
nations, but of ages. 

It is the operation of the religious principle, either directly 
or indirectly, which has impressed so deep a stamp on the 
character of the age in which we live, when contrasted with 
all those that have preceded it. The difference is marked 
and obvious to every one, which subsists between the idolatry, 
superstition, and moral degradation, which pervaded the polish- 
ed nations of the elder world, and the pure faith, and moral 
and intellectual advancement, ‘which characterize the christian 
communities of modern times. It is hardly more difficult to 
distinguish the peculiar features of the different ages of the 
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christian world, and to observe the radical changes, which 
have gradually been effected in the religious character and 
belief. ‘There is no one so undiscerning as to confound 
Christianity, as it was modified by pagan philosophy, or when 
shrouded in the darkness and superstition of the middle ages, 
with Christianity as she appeared, when emerging from the 
tomb of ages to the glorious light of the Reformation ; when 
she issued forth at the summons of intellect and learning, to 
accompany them in their great enterprise to emancipate the 
soul; and communicated the impulse of a religious zeal to 
the fortitude and energy, which had arrayed themselves on 
the side of human improvement. And it is a subject of con- 
gratulation, that the spirit of the Reformation did not die with 
the Reformers. The impulse that was then imparted has 
not yet stopped, and God forbid that it should ever stop. 

The present age is as much in advance of the age of the Re- 
formation on the subject of religion, as it is in physical and 
intellectual cultivation, in the sciences and arts, and the ge- 
neral progress of society. The religious spirit of the present 
age is as marked, and has equal claims, to say the least, to 
our attention, as its political spirit. ‘The latter has become 
the subject of our daily speculations. Its causes, its bearings, 
its present influence, and future operations, have been exa- 
mined with an attentive and curious eye, and the conclusions, 
or the conjectures, which have been the result of these inqui- 
ries, have been expected with anxiety, and received with joy. 
The operation of the religious spirit, in the mean time, has 
not received an attention in any degree proportionate to its 
intrinsick interest, and the depth and universality of its influ- 
ence. If it indeed be true that a connexion so intimate sub- 
sists between the religious principle and the other parts of the 
human constitution, if its agency be so powerful and impercep- 
tible, and when combined with other causes so reciprocal and 
simultaneous, it may be well worthy of the politician and the 
philosopher, to attend to its present character, to watch its 
operations, and to mark its effects. To the former, from its 
influence on government and civil society ; to the latter, from 
its influence on individual character and happiness, and the 
general condition of man, it must be a topick of no small in- 
terest. With how much deeper feeling must the Christian 
look upon this subject, who regards it not in the light of an 
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interesting speculation, but as an inquiry of great practical 
moment. It is a topick around which all his hopes and 
fears will gather. He wishes well and prays earnestly for 
the prevalence of a truly religious spirit; he desires that this 
spirit may be distinguished for the correctness of its views, 
the honourable nature of its purposes, the practical character 
of its efforts, and the prudence and efficiency of the means 
employed for their accomplishment. His wishes, however, 
will not blind him to the truth; however sanguine his expec- 
tations, that he shall find all right and prosperous, he will ex- 
amine with a faithful and a scrutinizing hand. Improvements 
he will register ; excellencies he will acknowledge ; but folly 
he will chide, and errour he must condemn. In the view 
which is proposed to be taken of this subject, it is hoped that 
this principle will not be departed from ; that the examination, 
though fearless, will be impartial; that though errour may be 
exposed, truth will in no instance be sacrificed. 

In investigating a subject so comprehensive in its extent, 
and multifarious in its details, there is danger lest the mind 
should become bewildered by the multiplicity of topicks, or 
the general view be obscured by the distant and scattered 
objects on which it is successively called to rest. To obviate 
as far as possible these inconveniencies, and to place the sub- 
ject in as clear and striking a point of view as it will admit, 
and likewise to reduce it within reasonable limits, it has been 
thought expedient to select what are considered the two pro- 
minent characteristicks of the religious spirit of the age, to 
one or the other of which will be referred all the remarks, 
that are to be offered on the subject. 

1. In the first place, then, the age in which we live is pre- 
eminently distinguished by a spirit of liberal inquiry on the 
subject of religion. In mentioning this as a characteristick of 
our times, I know of nothing more honourable to the age, or 
on which brighter anticipations may be founded. ‘This spirit 
of liberal religious inquiry is the necessary result, or rather 
the natural concomitant of that free discussion and thorough 
investigation, to which all subjects are obliged to submit in this 
scrutinizing and truth loving age. The men of our times 
are not willing to take any thing upon authority. Prescription 
is deemed but a poor plea in behalf of existing abuses. We 
are not willing to inherit the errours of our fathers, nor is it 
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considered a very conclusive argument in favour of an opinion, 
or a theory, that it has been believed for ages. Errour can- 
not now screen herself under the cloak of ignorance, nor can 
truth be entirely obscured by the mist, which interest, or pre- 
judice, or passion, may have thrown around her. The esta- 
blished doctrines and accredited theories, on all subjects, 
however sanctified by time, or supported by the authority 
and number of those who hold them, are compelled to pass 
again the ordeal of a searching, | may say, a skeptical exami- 
nation. ‘The whole system, whether of physical, intellectual, 

or moral science, is alike submitted to the inspection of the 
critical operator, who with a skilful hand probes the suspect- 
ed parts, and if he find that disease has been at work among 
them, he hesitates not to apply the knife, and remove the 
unsound portion, that he may restore health and vigour to the 
system. It is unnecessary to say how beneficial has been the 
result of this spirit of liberal inquiry. ‘The accumulated tradi- 
tions of ages have been swept away. ‘Truth has been esta- 
blished on a firmer basis, and just and sound principles on all 
subjects have acquired a prevalence and a permanency. It 
is with this spirit, as it is exercised on religion, that we have 
at present to do. And who is there that looks abroad in the 
world, that does not discern its operation, and does not feel 
grateful for the blessed effects, which it has already produced, 
and which it will long continue to produce’ Where is the 
nook, or corner of our religion, into which this spirit of 
inquiry has not penetrated? Where is the subject as- 
sociated, by however remote a connexion, with our faith, 
that has not been enlightened by its influence? The evi- 
dences of our faith have been freely discussed ; the objec- 
tions of the infidel allowed a patient and candid hearing ; the 
arguments of the enthusiast, who would substitute feeling for 
evidence, and of the persecutor, who would compel men to 
believe, have been permitted to sleep in silence. And what 
has been the result of all this? Why, the christian religion 
has been placed upon a firmer, an immovable foundation. 
By discharging its overzealous and indiscreet champions, it 
has been enabled to concentrate its forces, and give unity and 
effect to their movements. By calling in its advanced guards, 
and abandoning its untenable outposts, it has been enabled to 
render its citadel impregnable, and to defy the hosts of its 
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assailants. Not only have the evidences of our religion been 
collected, arranged, and placed in so strong a light, as to force 
conviction on the mind of the fair and honest inquirer, but 
these evidences have themselves been multiplied ; new modes 
of proving the truth of Christianity have appeared in these 
later times. Processes the most ingenious, and at the same 
time most natural, have been devised. Evidence the most 
complicated has been unravelled; the most evanescent has 
been grasped and concentrated. Coincidences the most mi- 
nute have been observed and registered. ‘The consistency 
of the same characters acting in different situations, and 
under different circumstances ; the correspondence between 
the conduct and the condition of the actors in the New Tes- 
tament, between their words and the circumstances in which 
they were uttered ; all these items of proof, apparently so in- 
considerable and eluding a careless observation, and on this 
very account the more satisfactory, because proving thein to 
be unstudied, have been collected with a laudable diligence, 
and presented in the most striking and convincing point of 
view; and we feel an honourable pride when we can say of 
our native land, that she has not been backward in contribut- 
ing her portion to this overwhelming weight of evidence ; that 
there have been, and that there still are, men among us infe- 
riour to none for acuteness in discovering, and power in ex- 
hibiting, this peculiar species of evidence in favour of our 
religion. 

A still wider field, in which the spirit of liberal inquiry has 
been exercised in the present age, is the criticism and inter- 
pretation of the sacred text. The theology of our day is 
quite a different thing from what formerly passed under that 
name; and the theologian of the nineteenth century pursues 
quite a different course of study, and is employed upon quite 
a different range of topicks from those which confounded 
the reason, while they sharpened the inventive faculty, of so 
many of his predecessors. Instead of doing penance over 
Ridgeley’s Body of Divinity, or committing to memory the 
Assembly’s larger Catechism, the student is now referred to 
the Old and New Testament, as the sources whence he is to 
derive his knowledge of God and of his duty. And he finds, 
m the direct and collateral study of them, enough to quicken 
all his diligence, and to task his faculties to the uttermost. 
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He finds that every thing connected with these writings has 
been fully and freely discussed. ‘The external evidence and 
internal structure of each individual book has been separately 
considered. ‘The theologian of the present day is not willing 
to take for the word of God the inventions of men, nor to 
adopt the false and fanciful interpretations, which have at dif- 
ferent times obtained currency. He has seen the acuteness 
and the learning of criticks successfully employed, in restoring 
the defaced monuments of classical antiquity, and he has 
been stimulated by their example to purify the corrupted 
records of his faith. He has read the whimsical and trifling 
remarks, which have been honoured with the title of Exposi- 
tions of Scripture, from the time of the Fathers to the present 
age ; and he has, in consequence, engaged in a diligent and 
thorough examination of the Scriptures themselves, that he 
may judge whether they indeed contain such jargon and mys- 
ticism as have sometimes been attributed to them. In the 
course of this examination, he has been led to make a free 
use of all those subsidiary means for understanding these 
writings, which are now so abundant and accessible. And 
what has been the result of his labours? The sacred text has 
been purged of the corruptions, which time, ignorance, or 
design had generated therein, and we are now able to deter- 
mine what was written by an Evangelist or an Apostle, and 
what is an unauthorized addition. The meaning of the text 
has been more clearly elicited, the consistency of Scripture with 
itself more fully established, and more correct views of the 
character and design of these writings are gradually taking 
place of those indefinite and contradictory notions on the 
subject, which naturally sprung from the false principles of 
interpretation, which had so long and so generally prevailed. 
This free inquiry into the meaning of the Scriptures has 
naturally been attended with an equally free investigation of 
the doctrines, which are there taught, and of the opposite 
doctrines, which are likewise said to be derived from the same 
source. Systems, and creeds, and confessions, have at last 
been brought to the standard of the Bible; and their noncon- 
formity, if any there were, has been openly exposed. It is 
true that this exposure of anti-scriptural fabrications has not 
been generally followed by a renunciation of them, on the 
part of their former adherents. Such a renunciation, indeed, 
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288 Religious Spirit of the Age. 


was by no means to have been expected. After errour has 
once become incorporated with truth, and the mixed system is 
upheld by a blind prejudice, and an unthinking attachment, it 
is vain to suppose, that a sudden disruption will succeed the 
discovery of the utter inconsistency of the parts united. It is 
well if truth even be allowed to lift up her voice in protesta- 
tion against this unnatural union. And this is what she has at 
length succeeded in doing, by the progress of religious in- 
quiry, at the present time. In former ages she has been 
silenced by ignorance, and superstition, and power ; and even 
at the present day, she has to contend with prejudice and in- 
terest, backed in some portions of the world, by the irresisti- 
ble arguments of pains and penalties. In the monarchies of 
Europe the corruptions of church and state are firmly knit 
together, and the king and the bishop tremble alike at the 
thought of their disunion. A conspiracy is formed to check 
the spirit of liberal inquiry, that has gone abroad in the world. 
The ignorance and superstition, which the mitre contributes 
to their mutual support, the crown repays with the terrours of 
the civil arm. A convenient and profitable delusion is thus 
kept up. The divine right of both to tyrannize over the 
persons and consciences of their subjects, is unblushingly 
maintained, and civil and religious liberty are alike denounced. 
Nor must we be surprised to find, that where the civil arm 
would not lend its aid to perpetuate existing abuses in religion, 
and to repress the spirit of liberal inquiry, other means, hardly 
less efficient, have been employed. It has been well and 
truly said, that ‘the present state of things is the result of the 
march of intellectual improvement, which, advancing rapidly 
elsewhere, has been stopped, and thrown back, and broken, 
by the prejudices, that have entrenched themselves on reli- 
gious ground.’* ‘The light which has broken in on the subject 
of religion has laid bare many errours and corruptions, and 
the friends of them are of course strenuous in their defence. 
As a bad cause must be defended by bad means, it is not 
surprising, that the most questionable modes of warfare have 
been resorted to. As errour cannot be upheld by sound rea- 
soning and fair statements, sophistry and evasion must be called 
in. In the theological controversies of modern times, the 


“ Norton’s Thoughts on True and False Religion, p. 60, 2d ed. 
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day to enlighten mankind, to communicate religious knowledge 
to every member of the community, and to extend the glad 
tidings of salvation to the remotest corners of the globe. 
There is no one but must sympathize with the feelings, which 
have given birth to these exertions; there is no one but 
must admire the eloquence with which they have been urged; 
there is no one but must honour the self-devotion of those 
who have laboured and died in the holy cause. While, 
however, we acknowledge, in general, the sincerity and purity 
of the motives, which have set in operation the missionary en- 
terprises of the present age, we cannot be blind to the fact, 
that the spirit of party has sometimes mingled with, and marred 
them. We cannot but observe that the efforts are frequently 
directed not so much to convert the Heathen to the funda- 
mental and universally acknowledged truths of Christianity, 
as to the distinguishing and disputed tenets of a particular 
denomination. Of course the poor Heathen, who has em- 
braced the former, but cannot be prevailed upon to believe 
the latter, is not only considered unworthy of the christian 
name, but is absolutely declared to be in a worse condition 
than he was in before he abjured polytheism and idolatry.* 
We cannot but suspect that some part of the stir, which is 
made on the subject of missions, is to secure to a particular 
sect the merit of superiour zeal in the cause of Christ. 
Christians may be organized into societies for the promotion 
of religious knowledge and piety, and of every good and 
charitable deed; they may with a truly evangelical spirit 
contribute liberally of their time and substance, to build up 
the decayed and waste places of former generations, or to 
extend throughout their native land a knowledge of the word 
and a preached Gospel. Individuals may be toiling in unob- 
trusive and silent usefulness, and be raising the standard of 
religion and morals throughout the community; and their 
labours shall be set at naught, and their exertions wholly 
overlooked. It is the splendid and imposing expeditions to 
remote countries, which attract the publick gaze, and obtain 
for their projectors the exclusive praise of usefulness and 


* Mr. Adam says in his Correspondence, ‘I have observed that an idola- 
trous native is regarded by the reputed orthodox, with mere complacency 
than a Unitarian Hindoo ; and a European who is alike indifferent to all reli- 
gions is considered a better and more hopeful subject than one who professes 
to be a Unitarian Christian.’ p. 61. 
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292 Religious Spirit of the Age. 


zeal. However we may at first be dazzled by the magnifi- 
cence of the preparations, the variety of the measures, and the 
extent of the operations, we are not able to discover that the 
success has been in any degree commensurate. We find 
much to admire in the objects and efforts of the missionary 
spirit, but we find much likewise to lament and to condemn. 

Though we should allow its advocates their claim to the 
monopoly of zeal, we cannot bestow on them the praise 
of prudence and discretion. We cannot consider it the 
most expedient mode of maintaining a large and expensive 
foreign establishment, to depend upon the casual contribu- 
tions of religious excitement; still less expedient to take 
tithe of the hard earnings of the industrious labourer, and 
to support in idleness, with the bread taken from the mouths 
of his children, the few converts, whom interest or accident 
may have placed at the disposal of a missionary. The 
poor widow is not now able to cast her two mites into the 
missionary treasury, for they have already been wrung from 
her feebleness and sensibility by the importunity of solicita- 
tion, and the agonizing descriptions of the future and eternal 
misery of the unconverted Heathen. We suspect likewise 
that there must be something: essentially wrong in a system, 
which has been pursued for years with a vast expenditure of 
life and money, without any visible and tangible effects. The 
publick has of late received the information on this subject 
which it has long desired, and which will doubtless have some 
influence on the direction of future missionary exertions. It 
is something novel in the annals of religious enterprise to be- 
hold a Hindoo philosopher, an apostate from the religion of 
his country, and a christian missionary, a proselyte to a purer 
system of his own faith, uniting to furnish the christian world 
with the reasons of the little success that has hitherto attended 
the labours of the missionaries, in an extensive field of exertion. 
It is still more interesting to observe these two champions pre- 
paring the way, with diligence and discretion, for the sowing 
of the good seed, combatting, on the one hand, the polytheism 
and idolatry of the native, and on the other, the corruptions 
of Christianity, which the foreigner has been so zealously 


* See Mr. Adam’s and Rammohun Roy’s answers to Dr. Ware’s fifth ques- 
tion. pp. 55—59 and 130; and Mr. Adam’s answer to the tenth question, (7.) 
and (8.) pp. 73—75. 
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old comedy has supplanted the tragick muse ; and as publick 
opinion and feeling would not suffer the tragedy of Servetus 
to be repeated at the present day, its place has been amply 
supplied by the productions of the Aristophanick school. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, that by the gradual diffu- 
sion of liberal religious inquiry, a mighty change has been 
wrought on the whole mass of the opponents of the truth. 
They have been compelled to moderate, by degrees, the tone 
of their opposition, and to lower the standard of their errone- 
ous faith; to keep back or to disguise those doctrines, which 
it was once thought necessary to obtrude, at all times, in their 
most offensive and revolting forms. It is now quite curious 
to observe with what assurance the advocates of errour alter- 
nately defend and deny the doginas of their creed, and the 
protean shapes which these are continually assuming. The 
anti-liberal spirit, however, is far from being extinct. ‘There 
still are some charitable enough to take upon themselves the 
trouble of thinking and deciding for their neighbours on all 
religious topicks. But this exclusive and illiberal spirit should 
not disturb the friends of truth, or make them doubt, for a 
moment, its ultimate and complete triumph. The last efforts 
of errour are the most violent, as the last struggles of Anteus 
were the most desperate. ‘The avenues, by which false reli- 
gion has gained an entrance into the mind, must be explored 
and closed. ‘The monster must be uplifted from those earth- 
ly associations and prejudices from which he draws all ‘his 
strength and nourishment ; and truth will then be able, single- 
handed, to grasp and strangle him. ‘The most lamentable 
consequence of a state of controversy, on the speculative points 
in theology, is a declension of practical religion, and a neglect 
of that vital piety, and humble and modest goodness, which 
it is the main purpose of our religion to inculcate. In a state 
of vehement excitement and contest, the points of difference 
between the disciples of Christ are distorted and magnified ; 
doctrines of no practical moment are declared to be funda- 
mental and indispensable ; the whole heart and soul are fixed 
upon these; belief is placed above practice; men quarrel 
about religion, and hate and persecute each other for the 
glory of God. When true religion has gained the ascend- 
ency, and its principles are generally acknowledged, it may be 
hoped that this inconsistency will disappear. The retiring 
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virtues and graces of the christian character may then be 
allowed to spring up and flourish. At present we must not 
marvel that their growth is so slow and stinted. It were not 
to be expected, that when the fountains of the great deep 
are broken up, and the windows of heaven opened, the still 
small voice of devotion and charity could be heard amid the 
rush of waters. It is not till the deluge has abated, and the 
waves subsided, that the spirit of God will move upon the 
face of the waters. 

2. The other great characteristick of the age in which we 
live, is its active spirit of religious enterprise. The age is 
distinguished, generally, for its practical character. Utility is 
set up as the standard by which all schemes are to be tried ; 
and speculation is deemed of no value, unless it lead to prac- 
tical results. ‘The philosopher, the politician, and the student, 
are all obliged to keep this point in view, and their labours 
are estimated by an enlightened community, according to their 
tendency to advance the interests and the happiness of the 
people at large. The theologian too is required to conform 
to the spirit of the age. His speculations are not now con- 
fined to the closet, which gave them birth, or to the little 
conclave of his applauding associates. They are sent forth 
into the world, and are subjected to the examination of a 
large reading and ‘thinking publick. The age is distinguished 
for its benevolent exertions to improve the condition of man; 
to check the vices, to alleviate the miseries, and to remove 
the temptations that,encompass him. Men have combined 
into societies for the promotion of industry and economy, the 
suppression of intemperance, the diminution of pauperism, the 
education of the lower classes, and the abolition of the curses 
of slavery and war. Religion is called upon to lend the aid 
of her counsel and encouragement to all these benevolent in- 
stitutions and projects. She not only complies with this call, 
but she likewise originates and executes projects of her own; 
projects for the most part excellent in their design and bene- 
ficial in their tendency. It is the spirit of religious enterprise, 
which has called into existence the Sunday schools, the Bible 
societies, and the innumerable missionary establishments, 
whose object it is to diffuse Christianity throughout the world. 
There is not one but must feel proud of the age in which he 
lives, when he considers how much is doing at the present 
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mer were returned from their travels, and took a journey to 
Draiton to see their tutor; where they found him with a 
book in his hand, (it was the Odes of Horace,) he being then 
tending his small allotment of sheep in a common field; 
which he told his pupils he was forced to do, for that his ser- 
vant was then gone home to dine, and assist his wife to do 
some necessary household business. When his servant re- 
turned and released him, his two pupils attended him unto 
his house, where their best entertainment was quiet company, 
which was presently denied them; for Richard was called to 
rock the cradle; and their welcome was so like this, that 
they staid but next morning, which was time enough to dis- 
cover and pity their tutor’s condition ; and having in that time 
remembered and paraphrased on many of the innocent re- 
creations of their younger days, and by other such like diver- 
sions given him as much present pleasure as their acceptable 
company and discourse could afford him, they were forced to 
leave him to the company of his wife, and seek themselves a 
quieter lodging. But at their parting from him, Mr. Cran- 
mer said, * good tutor, | am sorry your lot has fallen on no 
better ground as to your Parsonage; and more sorry your 
wife proves not a more comfortable companion, after you 
have wearied your thoughts in your restless studies.” To 
whom the good man replied, ‘‘my dear George, if saints have 
usually a double share in the miseries of this life, I, that am 
none, ought not to repine at what my wise Creator hath ap- 
pointed for me ; but labour, as indeed I do daily, to submit 
to his will, and possess my soul in patience and peace.” ’ 


Anxrety. 


‘ Be lord of your own mind. 
‘The dread of evil is the worst of ill; 
‘A tyrant, yet a rebel; dragging down 
‘ The clear eyed judgment from its spiritual throne, 
‘And leagued with all the base and blacker thoughts, 
‘'To o’erwhelm the soul.’ 


Orphanage. 


‘Have you not seen that God always makes the orphan 
happy? None so little lonesome as they! They come to 
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make friends o’ all the bonny and sweet things in the world 
around them; and all the kind hearts in the world make 
friends o’ them. They come to. know that God is more 
especially the father o’ them on earth, whose parents he has 
taken up to heaven; and therefore it is that they, for whom 
so many have fears, fear not at all for themselves, but go 


dancing and singing along like children, whose parents are 
both alive. "—Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 


Domestick Society. 


‘Domestick society is the seminary of social affections, 
the cradle of sensibility, where the first elements are acquired 
of that tenderness and humanity, which cement mankind to- 
gether, and which, were they entirely extinguished, the whole 
fabrick of social institutions would be dissolved. Families 
are so many centres of attraction, which preserve mankind 
from being seattered and dissipated, by the repulsive powers 
of selfishness.—Robert Hall. 


Persecution. 


‘A state of persecution leads persons to think much of their 
principles and future expectations, which makes them strongly 
to feel their importance. And the principles and prospects 
of Christianity are in themselves so great, and so far over- 
balance all the things of the present life, that they only require 
to be sufficiently attended to, to make any person do or bear 
any thing for their sake. It is only a deficiency of faith, that 
makes men shrink from persecution and death in the cause of 
the Gospel. Because, in reality, all the pains of this transi- 
tory life are nothing in comparison of that eternal weight of 
glory, which awaits those, who have faith and patience unto 
death, with respect to another. This efficacious faith, which 
makes men superiour to pain and death, is increased by that 
attention to the great principles of Christianity, which a state 
of persecution almost enforces. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that, if the christian faith should be again tried, as 
it was at the first promulgation of it, or as it was at the time 
of the reformation, there would be as many martyrs as ever. 
Who they would be, it is not for us to say. The probability 
is, that those, who suspect themselves the most, would be 
foremost on the glorious list..—Priestley’s Discourses. 
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endeavouring to substitute in their place. The friends of pure 
and undefiled religion cannot look upon this scene with un- 
concern. ‘They have now an opportunity of extending their 
principles to a highly interesting people. Let them enter 
upon the good work with an enlightened and a prudent zeal, 
with pure and honourable purposes. Let them not be ambi- 
tious of gaining a name and a praise by the splendour of their 
operations, or the number of their proselytes. Nor let them 
be deterred from engaging in the work because Christianity 
in a less pure garb has gained the precedence. While they 
are zealous to diffuse the principles, which they believe to be 
true, they must not relax their efforts, because others may be 
equally zealous to diffuse a different set of principles. Let 
them neither murmur, nor be disheartened. Errour mdeed 
may be mingled with the truth, and preached as the Gospel 
of Christ. But, to use the words of the Apostle Paul, ‘ What 
then’ notwithstanding, every way, whether in pretence, or 
in truth, Christ is preached, and we therein do rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice.’ Phil. i 








Collectiows. 


Hooker. 


In the life of the celebrated Richard Hooker, by Isaac 
Walton, we are furnished with this account of his ‘ peaceful 
studies’ and of his domestick disquietudes. 

‘Thus he continued his studies in all quietness for the 
space of three or more years; enriching his quiet and capa- 
cious soul with all the precious learning of the philosophers, 
casuists, and schoolmen, till, in obedience to the college 
statutes, he was to preach either at St. Peter’s, Oxford, or at 
St. Paul’s Cross, London; and the last fell to his allotment. 

‘In order to which sermon to London he came, and re- 
paired immediately to the Shunamite’s house, which is a 
house so called, for that, besides the stipend paid the 
preacher, there is provisign made also for his lodging and 
diet two days before, and one day after his sermon. Hither 
he came wet, weary, and weather beaten; but a warm bed, 
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294 Hooker. 


and rest, and drink proper for a cold, given him by his kind 
hostess, and her diligent attendance added unto it, enabled 
him to perform the office of the day, which was in or about 
the year one thousand five hundred and eighty one. 

‘But the fatigue and anxiety of this service did not prove 
of so bad consequence as the kindness of Mrs. Churchman, 
his hostess, in curing him of his late distemper and cold; for 
that was so gratefully apprehended by Mr. Hooker, that he 
thought himself bound in conscience to believe all sne said. 
So that the good man came to be persuaded by her, “‘ that 
he was a man of a tender constitution, and that it was best 
for him to have a wife, who should prove a nurse to him; 
such a one as might prolong his life and make it more com- 
fortable ; and such a one she could and would provide for 
him, if he thought fit to marry.” And he, not considering 
that the children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light, but like a true Nathaniel, who 
feared no guile, because he meant none, did give her such 
power as Eleazer was trusted with, when he was sent to 
choose a wife for Isaac ; for even so he trusted her to choose 
for him, promising upon a fair summons to return to London, 
and accept of her choice, and he did so in that or the year 
following. Now the wife provided for him was her daughter 
Joan, who brought him neither beauty nor portion; and for 
her conditions, they were too like that wife’s, which is by 
Solomon compared to a dripping house; so that he had no 
reason to rejoice in the wife of his youth, but rather to say 
with the holy prophet, ‘‘ Wo is me, that I am constrained to 
sojourn in the tents of Kedar.” 

‘ By this means the good man was drawn from the tranquil- 
lity of his college, from that garden of piety, of pleasure, of 
peace, and a sweet conversation, into the thorny wilderness 
of a busy world ; into those corroding cares, which attend a 
married priest, and a country parsonage, which was Dral- 
ton Beauchamp in the diocese of Lincoln; where he behaved 
himself so, as to give no occasion of evil, but ‘fin much pa- 
tience, in afflictions, in anguishes, in poverty,” and no doubt 
in long suffering ; yet troubling no man with his discontents 


_ or wants. 


‘And in this mean condition he continued about a year; in 
which time his two pupils, Edwin Sandys and George Cran- 
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Trial. 


‘In the rough school of billows, clouds, and storms, 
‘Nurs’d aud matur’d, the pilot learns his art ; 
‘Thus fate’s dread ire, by many a conflict, forms 


‘The lofty spirit, and enduring heart !’ 
Mrs. Hemans. 


[The following ennobling and consolatory thoughts are extracted 
from a letter, addressed by Dr Priestley to his friend Dr Jebb, at a 
time when the latter was suffering much obloquy and even persecu- 
tion on account of some efforts he had recently been making in his 
official capacity as Tutor in the University in Cambridge, England, 
in favour of a more liberal system of theological instruction. ] 

‘IT think myself happy in concurring, as I hope, with your 
ardent zeal for the cause of civil and religious liberty in their 
full extent. It is our business, whenever called upon, to bear 
our testimony to whatever we apprehend to be truth and right, 
and upon no occasion to swerve from our real principles, 
whether we see that any good will result from what we may 
suffer by such a profession, or not. We ought to content 
ourselves with acting under the express direction of one, who 
is the proper judge of what is expedient for his interest and 
his church, as well as our happiness; and we may rest assured, 
that we can only sustain a temporary loss by such an implicit, 
but reasonable obedience. 

‘Could we only, my friend, expand our minds fully to 
conceive and act up to these great principles, of the truth of 
which we are beth of us convinced, nothing more would be 
wanting to enable us to exert this and every other effort of 
true greatness of mind. 

‘This world, we see, is an admirable nursery for great 
minds. Difficulties, opposition, persecution, and evils of every 
other form, are the necessary instruments by which they are 
made, as was even the captain of our salvation, perfect through 
suffering. A mixture of pleasing events does likewise contri- 
bute to the same end. But of the due proportions in this 
mixture we are no judges. Considering, however, in whose 
hands are the severest ingredients of the cup of mortal life, 
we may be assured that it will never be more bitter than will 
be necessary to make it in the highest degree salutary.’ 


38 
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298 Poetry. 


Poetry. 


FROM THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY. 


On reading some late intricate Discussions in the Monthly Re- 
posttory on the Doctrine of a Particular Providence. 


O never, never from thee tear 

The simple Faith, whose fruit is Prayer / 
Though far beyond the common creed 
Thy practis’d eye hath learnt to read; 
Though deep and high thy musings be 
On heav’n and man’s fix’d destiny ; 
Though earth, and air, and sea, combin’d, 
Have brought their treasures to thy mind ; 
Though the fair tree of know aa show’r 
In rich redundance all her store, 

And thou hast look’d and look’d again 

At all the springs of joy and pain, 

Not deeming heav’n itself too high, 

To pass before thy searching eye ;— 

Yet to thyself, to others spare 

That simple Faith whose fruit is Prayer / 





O pause—If ’mid those darker themes, 
Where struggling reason scarcely seems 
To hold her empire o’er the breast, 
And, weary, longs to be at rest,— 

If there one spirit mourns her lot, 

Her light obscur’d, her trust forgot, 

O dearly bought the j joy, the pride 

Of wisdom, thus to doubt allied ; 

And better, better far to spare 

The simple Faith which causeth Prayer ;— 
That faith, which, noiseless, meek, and mild, 
The loftiest minds hath reconcil’d ; 

That faith, which oft in times gone by, 
Hath rais’d to heav’n the martyr’s eye ; 





Poetry. 


And now in many an hour, will come, 
When the heart mourns its martyrdom, 
Feels thy cold hand, suspicion, rest 
On many a kind and faithful breast, 
Feels that the power, which once allied 
Its joys to theirs, must now divide. 
Yet gathering sweetness out of pain, 
Turns back to heav’n and hope again, 


Looks through the passing cloud, and there 


Breathes out the rising sigh in Prayer.— 


That cheering faith whose glories steal, 
O’er all we know, or see, or feel, 

The grandeur and the beauty give 

To earth, and make it life to live ; 
Whose brightest rays are ever shed, 
Upon the dying and the dead ; 

That in the fellowship of love, 

Joins saints below and saints above ; 
That quickens, elevates, makes wise, 
Soothes, cheers, supports, and sanctifies. 
O never, never from thee tear, 

This simple Faith, whose fruit is Prayer / 


— oR 


HYMN TO THE STARS. 


Aye, there ye shine, and there have shone 
In one eternal ‘ hour of prime,’ 
Each rolling, burningly alone, 


Through boundless space and countless time ; 


Aye, there ye shine—the golden dews 
That pave the realms by seraphs trod ;— 
There through yon echoing vault diffuse 
The song of choral worlds to God. 


Ye visible spirits! bright as erst 
Young Eden’s birthnight saw ye shine 
On all her flow’rs and fountains first, 
Yet sparkling from the hand divine ; 
Yes, bright as then ye smil’d to catch 
The musick of a sphere so fair, 
Ye hold yon high immortal watch, 
And gird your God’s pavillion there. 
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Poetry. 


Gold frets to dust,—yet there ye are ; 
Time rots the diamond,—there ye roll, 

In primal light, as if each star 
Enshrin’d an everlasting soul !— 

And do they not—since yon bright throngs 
One All-enlight’ning Spirit own, 

Prais’d there by pure sidereal tongues, 
Eternal, glorious, blest, and lone ? 


Could man but see what ye have seen, 
Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 
From all that is, to what has been, 
The glance how rich, the range how vast! 
The birth of time—the rise, the fall, 
Of empires, myriads, ages flown, 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships,—all 
The things whose echoes are not gone. 


Ye saw rapt Zoroaster send 
His soul into your mystick reign ; 
Ye saw the adoring Sabian bend— 
The living hills his mighty fane ! 
Beneath his blue and beaming sky 
He worshipp’d at your lofty shriné, 
And deem’d he saw, w ith gifted eye, 
The Godhead in his works divine. 


And there ye shine, as if to mock 
The children of a mortal sire; 
The storm, the bolt, the earthquake’s shock, 
The red volcano’s cataract fire, 
Drought, famine, plague, and flood, and flame, 
All Nature’s ills, (and Life’s worse woes, ) 
Are nought to you—ye smile the same, 
And scorn alike their dawn and close. 


Aye, there ye roll—emblems sublime 
Of Him whose Spirit o’er us moves, 
Beyond the clouds of grief and crime, 
Still shining on the world he loves ;— 
Nor is one scene to mortals given, 
That more divides the soul and sod, 
Than yon proud heraldry of heaven— 
Yon burning blazonry of God! 
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Review. 


Art. XI.—-Correspondence relative to the Prospects of 
Christianity, and the Means of Promoting its Recep- 
tion, in India. Cambridge. Hilliard & Metcalfe. 1824. 
pp. 138. 


In this pamphlet we have, first, a letter from Professor 
Ware of Harvard College, Cambridge, to Mr. Adam, a Uni- 
tarian clergyman in Calcutta, dated April 24, 1823. In this 
letter were enclosed twenty queries, which are here annexed 
to it, embracing the several points upon which a number of Uni- 
tarians, in Boston and its vicinity, were desirous to obtain in- 
formation, upon which they could place full reliance, in regard 
to the present state of Christianity in India; to the causes 
which have prevented its wider reception in that country ; 
and to the probability of its better reception by intelligent 
Hindoos, if it should be presented to them as it is held by 
Unitarians. Then follows a letter from Mr. Adam, to Dr. 
Ware, bearing date, ‘ Calcutta, December 24, 1823.’ Im- 
mediately following this letter we have Mr. Adam’s answer, 
in extenso, to each of the queries proposed to him. These 
answers fill a hundred and fourteen pages of the pamphlet. 
We have then another letter from Professor Ware, to Ram- 
mohun Roy, dated ‘ April 24, 1823,’ which enclosed a copy 
of the queries, that were addressed to Mr. Adam. Next, we 
have Rammohun Roy’s reply to Professor Ware’s letter ; and 
then, in a little more than twelve pages, we have also his an- 
swer to the queries. We give this statement of the contents 
of the ‘ Correspondence,’ to which we wish to call the atten- 
tion of our readers, because we think that, alone, it cannot 
fail to awaken, extensively, a very strong desire to obtain the 
knowledge, which may be derived from these sources, upon 
the questions on which the publick mind is so much divided, 
in regard to foreign missions. No mode of obtaining the in- 


formation, which has been so much wanted upon this subject,, 


could be more judicious, than is that which was adopted by 
Dr. Ware. We subjoin his queries; in which we think is 
comprehended every inquiry, which any fair mind would pro- 
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pose, either to a christian missionary, or to an upright and 
intelligent Hindoo. 


‘1. What is the real success of the great exertions which are 
now making for the conversion of the natives of India to Chris- 
tianity ? 

‘2. What the number and character of converts F 

‘3. Are those Hindoos, who profess Christianity, respectable for 
their understanding, their morals, and their condition in life ? 

‘4, Of what cast are they generally ? And what effect has their 
profession of Christianity upon their standing ? 

‘5. Are they Christians from inquiry and conviction, or from 
other motives ? 

‘6. Of what denomination of Christians have the Missionaries 
been most successful ; Catholick, Protestant, Episcopalian, Baptist, 
Trinitarian, Unitarian ? 

‘7. What is the number of Unitarian Christians? And are they 
chiefly natives or Europeans ? 

‘8. How are they regarded and treated by other Christians? Is 
it with any peculiar hostility ? 

‘9. What are the chief causes that have prevented, and that 
continue to prevent, the reception of Christianity by the natives of 
India? May much of the want of success be reasonably attributed 
to the form in which the religion is presented to them ? 

‘10. Are any of the causes of failure of such a nature, that it 
may be in the power of Unitarian Christians to remove them ? 

‘41. Are there any reasons for believing that Christianity, as it 
is held by Unitarians, would be more readily received by intelli- 
gent Hindoos, than as it is held by Trinitarians ? 

¢12. Can any aid be given by Unitarians to the cause of Chris- 
tianity in India with a reasonable prospect of success ? If any can 
be given,—of what kind,—in what way,—by what means? 

‘13. Would it be of any use to send Unitarian Missionaries with 
a view to their preaching Christianity for the purpose of converting 
adult natives 

$14. Would it be useful to establish Unitarian Missionary schools 
for the instruction of the children of natives in the rudiments of a 
European education, in the English language, in Christian morality, 
mingling with it very little instruction relative to the doctrines of 
Christianity ; leaving them chiefly or wholly out of view, to be 
learnt afterwards from our books, and our example ? 

‘15. Are there many intelligent natives who are willing to learn 
the languages of Europe, to cultivate its literature, to make them- 
selves acquainted with our religion as it is found in our books, and 
to examine the evidences of its truth and divine origin ? 
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‘16. Are there many respectable natives who are willing to have 


their children educated in the English language, and in English 
learning and arts? 


‘17. What benefits have arisen, or are likely to arise, from the 
translation of the Scriptures into the languages of the East? Are 
they read by any who are not already Christians? And are they 
likely to be read generally even by those who are? This question 
is suggested by the representations which have been made, that 
converts to Christianity are mostly, if not altogether, of the lowest 
and most ignorant classes of society. Is this representation true? 

‘18. Will any important impression favourable to Christianity 
ever be made, except by the conversion and through the influence 
of persons of education and of the higher classes of society, who 


can read our sacred books in the original, or at least in the English 
version ? 
‘19. Are the translations which have been made, faithful; free 
from sectarian influence, as to the expression of Christian doctrine ? 
‘20. Are there any particular parts of India or of the East,. 
where efforts for propagating Christianity or preparing the way for 
it, might be made with better hopes than in others?’ pp. 2—4. 


If any one shall ask, who is Mr. Adam, and who is Ram- 
mohun Roy? we must refer him to the ‘ Christian Disciple 
and Theological Review, of September and October, 1823.’ 
Rammohun Roy is indeed one of the most extraordinary 
men of this age; and seems to be designed by Providence 
for purposes of the highest interest to his countrymen, through 
aH future time. He has not avowed himself to be a believer 
in the divine mission of our Lord. But let any one, who 
would ask for information concerning him, turn to thé Re- 
view, to which we have referred, ‘ of the writings of Rammo- 
hun Roy,’ and we think that the concession will readily be 
made, that if not a Christian, he is yet not far from the king- 
dom of God. 'That he has already done much, very much, 
for the cause of truth and religion in India, will appear in 
some of the extracts, which we shall make from this corres- 
pondence. The question, whether he shall do much for the 
cause of Christianity, by the conversion of his countrymen 
to the faith of the Gospel, we think, under Providence, essen- 
tially depends on the disposition of Unitarians to cooperate 
with him in the grand enterprise in which he is engaged, gra- 


dually, and as they can receive truth, of enlightening, and of 


reforming, the natives of India. Against Mr. Adam, we 
know nothing more, than the change that was made in his 
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religious opinions. He was sent to India by the Baptist 
Missionary Society in England. Of the circumstances which 
led to his separation from this society, let him speak for 
himself. . 


‘During the three years I laboured with the Calcutta Baptist 
Missionaries, I, in like manner, devoted myself to native preaching 
more than to any other department of Missionary labour ; but be- 
fore the end of the third year, they obliged me to separate my la- 
bours from theirs, because I could not approve of the plans which 
they prosecuted of preaching principally to the poor and illiterate, 
and because they could not approve of the plans which I proposed, 
with a view to draw the wealthy and the learned to hear the Gos- 
pel. I still continued, however, in communion with them, and 
ceased not to be a Missionary of the Baptist Society, until some time 
after, when I was led to examine and finally to reject the doctrine 
of the Trinity, which induced them to expel me trom the former, 
and me to renounce connexion with the latter. I mention this more 
particularly because, besides being connected with the subject un- 
der discussion, it on the one hand corrects a mistake of my friends, 
and on the other refutes a calumny ef my enemies. The separa- 
tion of my labours from those of the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries 
was solely and entirely owing to a difference of opinion between 
them and me, respecting the best mode of preaching to the natives. 
Tt was a separation, which, so far from having been promoted by 
me with any ulteriour views, was most earnestly opposed by all the 
reasonings and expostulations I could employ. It was in short a 
Separation prior to, and unconnected with, my expulsion from their 
communion, and the relinquishment of my connexion with the 
Baptist Society, which were solely and entirely owing to the alter- 
ation of my views on the subject of the Trinity.’ pp. 16, 17. 


That but little has been done, in the work of converting 
the natives of India to Christianity, has long been well known 
by many. ‘The general causes of the failure of missionary 
exertions there have aiso been well understood. Referring 
our readers to the ‘Correspondence,’ for information on all 
the topicks, that are embraced in the other queries, we will 
call their attention alone, to the answers which are given to 
the Ist, 7th, 9th, and 11th questions. In the facts which we 
have to communicate, or which will be found in the pamphlet, 
we cannot promise to our readers all the satisfaction, that 
can be asked, upon the subjects to which they relate. But 
we think that they bring more light to bear upon these sub- 
jects, than has before been thrown upon them. And we 
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think, that while there is much in these replies, to vindicate 
Unitarians in withholding their aid from existing establish- 
ments for foreign missions, there is yet not a little in them, 
to awaken a missionary spirit, that shall be guided by better 
principles ; and from which we may hope for better results, 
than have yet been attained in the cause. 

The first query regards the real success of the great ex- 
ertions, that are now making, for the conversion of the natives 
of India to Christianity. 

Rammohun Roy says, that 


‘The young Baptist missionaries in Calcutta, though not inferiour 
to any missionaries in India, in abilities and acquirements, nor in 
Christian zeal and exertions, are sincere enough to confess openly, 
that the number of their converts, after the hard labour of six years, 
does not exceed four; and in like manner, the Independent mis- 
sionaries of this city, whose resources are much greater than those 
of the Baptists, candidly acknowledge, that their missionary exer- 
tions, for seven years, have been productive only of one convert.’ 
p. 126. 

Mr. Adam distinguishes between the direct and the indirect 
exertions of missionaries. The direct means employed by 
them are, the translation of the Scriptures; the publication 
of Christian tracts; and preaching. ‘The indirect are, the 
formation of Christian churches, or societies ; the promotion 
of education ; and, the publishing of periodical works. ‘There 
is much curious, and some very mortifying information, on 
some of these topicks, which our limits forbid us to quote. 
We can give only the last paragraph of Mr. Adam’s answer 
to this query. 


‘The result of my own observations, of my examination of the 
different missionary accounts to which I have had access, and of 
my inquiries from those who, in some cases, have had better means 
of knowing or of being informed than myself, is, that the number 
of native converts properly so called, now living, and in full com- 
munion with one or other of the Protestant Missionary C hurches, 
does not exceed three hundred. It will give me pleasure to see it 
proved that there are nearly a thousand baptiz zed natives; but it 
will not surprise me if an accnrate investigation should show that 
the number of such persons is even less than that which I have 
stated. Whatever be the number of real converts, however, many 
of them have relations, children, friends, and acquaintances, who, 
although not converts, inay be considered as belonging to the native 
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Christian population, on account of their being brought, in a greater 
or less degree, within the sphere of Christian instruction. The 
number of these it would be still more unsatisfactory to compute.’ 
p-. 42. 


The ninth query is, what are the chief causes that have 
prevented, and that continue to prevent, the reception of 
Christianity by the natives of India? May much of the want 
of success be reasonably attributed to the form in which the 
religion is presented to them? 

Answer. (1.) The supposed antiquity of Hindoos, and of 
Hindooism, leads them to regard the comparatively recent 
origin of the Christian name and profession with contempt. 
(2.) The Hindoos believe in a series of reputed divine reve- 
lations; made to them in preference to all other nations, 
and written in a language esteemed peculiarly sacred. (3.) 
The abstruse metaphysical speculations of the learned, and 
their high pretensions, both in religion and philosophy, will 
probably make them look on the fundamental facts, and 
practical design of genuine Christianity, with less compla- 
cency. (4.) The very low state of real science, joined to 
the lofiy claims which they advance, places them under the 
combined disadv antages of false learning, and of real igno- 
rance. (5.) The popular character, and demoralizing influ- 
ence, of their system of idolatry. (6.) The institution of 
caste is a most formidable obstacle to the propagation of the 
Gospel. (7.) The wide diffusion of the Persian language, 
in connexion with the licentious principles of the Persian 
poets. (8.) The mercantile character of most of the friendly 
intercourse, which they have had with nations more enlight- 
ened than themselves, has contributed to render them a very 
gain-loving people, without imbuing them with a love of lite- 
rature, or a respect for the sanctions of morality. (9.) The 
defective administration of justice, stated to be chiefly occa- 
sioned by the corruption of the native instruments; the 
almost absolute power of the landholders; and the extreme 
depression of the peasantry. (10.) The tax imposed by 
government on the pilgrims at Huridwar, Juggunnath, &c. 
&c. which is said to have the effect of leading the natives to 
suppose that the idolatrous festivals held at these places, re- 
ceive the publick sanction of the supreme authorities! (11.) 
The low state of religion and morals among Christians. 
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Catholicks frequently join in celebrating, and Protestants 
sometimes countenance, idolatrous festivals. The former, 
generally speaking, are ignorant, superstitious and immoral ; 
and among the latter, concubinage prevails to a great ex- 
tent!!! (12.) A Hindoo, who professes any other religion 
than that in which he was educated, loses all right and title 
to the property that he might have inherited from his ances- 
tors ; although he cannot be deprived of what he has in pos- 
session, whether patrimonial, or self-acquired. pp. 62—68. 

These, it will be perceived, are independent of the causes 
of failure, which peculiarly belong to the missionary establish- 
ments, and to the missionary plans, which are now in opera- 
tion in India. They are those against which missionaries, of 
every denomination, will alike have to contend. ‘They are, 
as far as discouragements exist to the missionary cause, or, 
in other words, to the cause of a Unitarian mission to India, 
those by which we are to be affected, in forming our judg- 
ments upon the question of the practicability of converting 
the Hindoos to Christianity. ‘The causes of failure arising 
from the choice that has been made of missionaries, from de- 
fective translations of the Scriptures, &c. are given in answer 
to the 10th query. Our limits will not allow us to go into a 
review of the whole subject of missions; and we shall not, 
therefore, unnecessarily cite more from the Correspondence 
than has a direct bearing upon the duty of Unitarians, with 
respect to a mission to India. 

The eleventh query is, are there any reasons for believing 
that Christianity, as it is held by Unitarians, would be more 
readily received by intelligent Hindoos, than as it is held by 
Trinitarians ? 

To this query we give the entire reply of Rammohun Roy. 

‘The natives of Hindostan, in common with those of other coun- 
tries, are divided into two classes, the ignorant and the enlightened. 
The number of the latter, I am sorry to say, is comparatively few 
here; and to these men, the idea of a triune God, a man-God, and 
also the idea of the appearance of God in the bodily shape of a 
dove, or that of the blood of God shed for the payment of a debt, 
seem entirely heathenish and absurd; and consequently, their sin- 
cere conversion to Christianity must be morally impossible. But 
they would not scruple to embrace, or at least to encourage, the 
Unitarian system of Christianity, were it inculcated on them in an 
intelligible manner. The former class, 1 mean the ignorant, must 
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be enemies to both systems of Christianity, Trinitarianism, and 
Unitarianism. As they feel great reluctance in forsaking the dei- 
ties worshipped by their fathers, for foreign gods, and in substi- 
tuting the blood of God for the water of the Ganges, as a purifying 
substance, so the idea of an invisible Being, as the sole object of 
worship, ssubatadaied by Unitarians, is foreign to their understand- 
ing. Under these circumstances, it would be advisable, in my 
humble opinion, that one or two, if not more gentlemen, well qualli- 
fied to teach English literature and science, and noted for their 
moral conduct, should be employed to cultiv ate the understandings 
of the present ignorant generation, and thereby improve their hearts, 
that the cavse of truth may triumph over false religion, and the 
desired comfort and happiness may be enjoyed by men of all 
classes.’ pp. 133, 134. 


We cannot forbear to add, in this connexion, two other 
short citations from the answers of Rammohun Roy. 


‘Much good cannot be expected from publick preachings at pre- 
sent. It is however hoped, that some of the teachers that may be 
sent out, may preach with gradual success in the publick place of 
worship.’ p. 134. 

And, again, ‘ Christianity, when represented in its genuine sense, 
in any language whatever, must make a strong impression on every 


intelligent mind, especially when introduced by persons of educa- 
tion and respectability.’ p- 136, 


Let us hear also Mr. Adam upon this subject. 


‘Mussulmans in India probably form one fifth of the entire na- 
tive population. They are spread over the whole country, and 
associate more intimately with Hindoos than the difference of reli- 
gious faith would make us at first suppose. It cannot be doubted 
that this intercourse has contributed to some important changes in 
the manners and customs of the Hindoos; by leading them, for 
instance, to adopt, or at least to increase, the restraints which are 
imposed upon Hindoo females. It is, therefore, not only certain 
that Mussulmans themselves, but it is probable that, through them, 
Hindoos also, would be more likely to embrace U Initarian than Trin- 
itarian Christianity. 

‘It has been already mentioned that Mohummudan literature is 
extensively cultivated by respectable Hindoos, and the injurious 
consequences supposed to result from this practice have been stated. 
One beneficial effect that it probably has, is to lessen their attach- 
ment to idolatry, and to excite a predisposition in favour of Unita- 
rianism generally, and consequently, when it shall become known 
to them, in favour of Christianity as it is held by Unitarians. 
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‘It is a fact that conversions to Mohummudanism from among 
persons belonging to the middle class of Hindoo society, are not 
infrequent; and, considering the low state of that religion in India 
at the present day, it seems difficult, with respect to those cases in 
which the converts have not previously become outcasts, to assign 
any other motive by which they can be influenced than a conviction 
of the superiour reasonableness of their new, compared with their 
old religion. I need scarcely add that, in proportion to the still 
greater reasonableness and excellence of Christianity, these con- 
versions justify the expectation of still greater success in propaga- 
ting it, as it is held by Unitarians. 

‘ Besides Mussulmans, there are various other sects in India, that 
acknowledge the simple unity of God. “ Many among the ten 
classes of Sunyasees, and all the followers of Gooroo Nanuk, of 
Dadoo, and of Kubeer, as well as of Suntu, &c. profess” this doc- 
trine. See Humble Suggestions to his Countrymen, who believe in 
the One True God; by Prusunnu Koomar Thakoor, Calcutta, 
1823. These different sects still retain many superstitions, and 
are probably not more moral than Hindoos in general, but their 
acknowledgment of the Divine Unity would seem to pave the way 
for the labours of Unitarian Missionaries, and to render their suc- 
cess more probable and easy. 

‘Those whom I have already mentioned under the name of Uni- 
tarian Hindoos form the most intelligent and enlightened portion of 
the native population of Calcutta. They have derived their pre- 
sent views of religion from those portions of the Ved which have 
been translated and published by Rammohun Roy, and from the 
numerous pieces which he has written in his own defence against 
his native opponents; and as the decided bias which, in his con- 
troversy with Dr. Marshman, he has shown in favour of Unitarian 
Christianity, and the encouragement he has given to its propaga- 
tion, are known to most of them, and have not lessened the influ- 
ence which he possessed, or the respect which they entertained for 
him, it is fair to suppose that, in as far as they have attended to 
Christianity, they agree with him in his sentiments respecting it.’ 
pp. 86—88. 


We subjoin a few other facts from the replies of Mr. 
Adam. 


‘Idolatry is, though very slowly, falling into desuetude, at least 
among the natives of Calcutta. A native gentleman, on whose au- 
thority I can rely, computes that about one tenth of the reading 
native population of Calcutta, have rejected idolatry. Of these, 
he supposes that about one third have rejected revelation altogether, 
although few of them profess to do so; and the remaining two 
thirds, are believers in the divine revelation of the Veds.’ pp. 37, 38. 
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‘The number of those who, whether from choice or necessity, 
live without regard to the rules of caste, is very great; and it is 
evident, that in proportion to their increase, the terrour connected 
with the loss of caste will be lessened.’ p. 53. 


‘T have not known that this law,’ [the law by which a Hindoo, 
who professes any other religion than that in which he was edu- 
cated, loses all right and title to the property that he might have 
inherited trom his ancestors,]'‘ was ever required to be enforced 
against any Hindoo, who had embraced Christianity.’ p. 47. 


In answer to the seventh query, Mr. Adam says ; 


‘'The number of Unitarian Christians in Calcutta, personally 
known to me, is not more than twenty, almost all of whom are 
Europeans, or the descendants of Europeans. Several of these 
have been prevented, by various causes, from taking an active part 
in promoting Unitarian Christianity ; but the gradually increasing 
few, who have openly professed its doctrines, and zealously aided 
in their propagation, are highly respectable in point both of rank, 
talents, and character. With respect to the natives, some of them 
with whom I am well acquainted, mention a cause which, in their 
opinion, will probably for a long time operate, in some degree, to 
impede the progress of genuine Christianity, but especially to pre- 
vent the assumption of the Christian name, even by those who may 
be conscientiously convinced of the truth and excellence of the 
Christian religion, and who may publickly aid in supporting the 
Christian cause. It is alleged that the Christian name has been 
rendered, by the missionary converts, synonymous, in the opinion 
of their countrymen, with all that is ignorant, low, and deceitful ; 
and that, therefore, no respectable native will choose, by assuming 
the same religious appellation, to identify himself with a class of 
people so generally, and, as is affirmed, so justly despised. To 
confirm this statement, I may add, that several natives, of distinc- 
tion and wealth, openly assist me in my labours, who would on no 
account permit themselves to be called Christians by their own 
countrymen, but who, in their presence as well as in the presence 
of Europeans, express their approbation of the doctrines of Uni- 
tarian Christianity, and defend them when attacked. With respect 
both to Europeans and natives, it may be stated, that the time is so 
short since Unitarian Christianity has been professed in Calcutta, 
the resources of its friends have been so limited, and the odium 
excited against them has been so great, that few persons have had 
the subject fairly and fully presented to their attention ; notwith- 
standing which, a decided impression in favour of its doctrines has 
been received by many individuals of both these classes who were 
previously unacquainted with them.’ pp. 60, 61. 
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‘To the same query, Rammohun Roy replies. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Adam is the only Unitarian missionary in Ben- 
gal, and he publickly avowed Unitarianism so late as the latter 
end of 1821. Notwithstanding the many disadvantages under which 
he has been labouring, he has brought this system of Christianity into 
notice in this part of the globe; as previous to that period many did 
not know that there was such a thing as Unitarianism, and others 
tried to stigmatize it, in proportion as their prejudices for the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity prompted them to abuse reason and com- 
mon sense, without fear of contradiction. Mr. Adam, although he 
has made no avowed native convert, has already received every 
countenance from several respectable European gentlemen and from 
a great number of the reading part of the native community in Cal- 


cutta.’ p. 131. 

We have thought it to be our duty to give these copious 
extracts from the Correspondence, because we think that 
this will be the most effectual means which we can employ to 
direct the publick attention to it; and because we have ob- 
served that some of our friends, after a rapid reading of it, 
have paused in doubt upon the inquiry, ‘ have we sufficient 
encouragement, in the replies of Mr. Adam and of Rammo- 
hun Roy, to engage in the cause of a mission to India ?’ 
There is, in truth, in this Correspondence, such a mass of 
various information, such a detail of weaknesses, and errours, 
and faults, belonging to the plans and labours of the mission- 
aries in India; and so faithful an exposure of the obstacles 
that are to be surmounted before the best directed exertions 
will be rewarded with any success, that some care and some 
discrimination are required, in order to form a fair and impartial 
judgment upon the question. If a rapid reading of our ex- 
tracts should leave any one still in doubt upon this subject, 
we would, with all due modesty, beg of him to read them 
once more ; and, before he forms his opinion, and decides 
concerning his duty, to determine distinctly, what are the diffi- 
culties which he is willing to encounter in this work, and what 
are the encouragements which he could reasonably demand 
to secure his cooperation in it. By this Correspondence the 
question is fairly brought before Unitarians, should we, or 
should we not, immediately unite in the cause of a mission to 
India? If the facts which are here stated are not sufficient 
to determine our opinion on the affirmative of this question, 
and to excite us to corresponding efforts, we have indeed 
formed a very erroneous judgment concerning them. 
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Unitarians have long suffered under the reproach of enmity 
to foreign missions; and we admit that the difficulties, not 
imaginary, but real and great, upon this subject, have borne 
upon the minds of some with a force, which has made even 
the question of duty concerning it, to be unpopular and un- 
welcome. But as good a spirit on this subject has existed in 
the great body of Unitarians as of the orthodox; and very 
many have been the Unitarians, who, from zeal for the diffu- 
sion of Christianity, have contributed to the support of ortho- 
dox foreign missionaries, and to the accomplishment of the 
plans of orthodox foreign missionary societies, only because 
Unitarian associations have not been formed for the conver- 
sion of the Heathen. We have thought that the Heathen are 
not to be converted to Christianity, tll they are advanced in 
that general knowledge, which alone can prepare them to un- 
derstand our religion, righily to appreciate, and cordially to 
receive it. It has been felt that we were yet to wait for the 
leadings of providence in respect to our duty in this work. 
There are questions upon the subject of the conversion of the 
Heathen, which, it is greatly to be regretted, seem hardly to 
have obtained any of the attention of our orthodox friends ; 
but which must be answered before a very large class of our 
community, and of as serious Christians too, as are to be 
found in any of the sects of christendom, can be persuaded to 
patronise the cause of foreign missions. We give our best 
thanks, therefore, to the worthy professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, for enabling us, through the Correspondence he 
has published, at once to bring from the best sources, the 
facts on which we have long rested our self-justification, in the 
course we have pursued in regard to foreign missions; for 
evidence, so satisfactory, that the time has come which calls 
for a change of measures upon this subject, and for so much 
valuable information as is here given in respect to the means, 
by which the knowledge and blessings of Christianity may be 
extended to so large a portion of our world, that is yet without 
them. We trust that this pamphlet will ‘form a new era in 
the history of missions; and we heartily congratulate, as well 
our orthodox, as our Unitarian brethren, upon the important 
circumstances of this Correspondence and its publication, in 
view of the great and essential good to which it may be con- 
ducive. 
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‘One tenth of the reading native population of Calcutta 
have rejected idolatry ; and of these, two thirds are believers 
in a divine revelation.’ In regard to these last, then, not only 
is a very great obstacle in the way of their conversion to 
Christianity removed ; but, in their admission of the doctrine, 
that ‘ there is one God,’ and that ‘ there is none other than 
he,’ we are secure of the principle, which lies at the basis of 
all just sentiments concerning worship, the affections which 
constitute true piety, and the moral duties of man. In the 
admission also of ‘a divine revelation,’ we are equally secure 
against a doubt upon the question, is it reasonable to think 
that God would reveal himself to man? Nor is it unworthy 
of our notice, that these believers in the divine Unity have but 
‘recently’ received this doctrine. ‘They have been converted 
to this faith by the writings of Rammohun Roy. And are 
minds, that have received so much light, utterly shut against 
any increase of it? Let us not be unreasonable in our requi- 
sitions, and we shall not think the task of improving men, who 
have so far improved themselves, to be wholly hopeless. 

We are quite sensible that it is at the hazard of being called 
Mussulmans, which, by the way, would not be altogether new 
to us; nor, we can assure those who so slander us, half so 
great an evil as is the disposition in themselves so to abuse 
and to misrepresent us; that we adduce the number of Mus- 
sulmans in India, and the conversions that are made there to 
the religion of Mahomet, as among the encouragements which 
we have to a Unitarian mission to India. If Hindoos may be 
converted from a false religion of polytheism and idolatry, to 
a false religion which teaches the existence and government 
of one supreme, Almighty mind, are we to think that the work 
will be impracticable, of converting them to the true religion, 
which this infinitely good Being, in his mercy, has given to 
us; and which he has made it our duty, as widely as possible, 
to extend to our fellow creatures f 

The facts which we have quoted in regard to caste, and to 
the law of inheritance in India, are decidedly of a character 
to give great encouragement to missionaries. Nothing, in- 
deed, is said of the rank, or property, or influence of those 
Hindoos, who live without regard to the rules of caste. But 
we should not have been told that the number is very great 
of those, who live without regard to these rules, if some of 
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them, at least, had not a rank to maintain, and a character to 
support. Nor is it a less important circumstance, that a mis- 
sionary, who has resided in India for five years, has not known 
an instance in which the law, that takes from a Hindoo all 
right and title to the property that he might otherwise have 
inherited from his ancestors, has been enforced against any 
native convert to Christianity. Mr. Adam has certainly known 
one Brahmun convert ; and other missionaries tell us, that they 
have known other converts that were Brahmuns. We do not 
indeed believe, even if there had been a disposition rigorously 
to enforce the law, that many examples of disinheritance could 
have been cited; for we are quite persuaded, as our religion 
has been taught in Hindostan, few converts could have been 
made among the enlightened and inquisitive. Calvinism may 
be propagated as extensively as is Roman Catholicism, or as 
any other false religion, by indoctrinating the young in its 
principles; by interweaving its principles with the first exer- 
cises and habits of thought, and association, and feeling. But 
if men of enlarged and active minds are brought by reason- 
ing to a conviction of the errours of the faith in which they 
have been educated, they will demand, before they receive a 
new faith, that it shall be brought to the test of reason. Still, 
however, if there had been a disposition rigorously to enforce 
the law, it could hardly have been that, among all who pro- 
fessed, or who were reported to be converts, no one should 
have had any inheritance to lose. We do not wish to give 
any false colouring to these, or to any of the circumstances, 
which we adduce as favourable to Unitarian exertions, for the 
extension of Christianity to India. We lay them before our 
readers, who will form their own judgment of them. 

A Unitarian missionary, it is not to be doubted, will find. in 
the institution of caste, and in the law of inheritance, very 
formidable obstacles to the advancement of Christianity in In- 
dia. Nor are these the only difficulties, which he will have 
to encounter.: But what christian minister has not great diffi- 


culties to surmount, if he be faithful to his master, even in 


the establishments, which we think to be most favourable to 
the accomplishment of the ends of our religion? What do- 
mestick missionary does not tell us of the ignorance, prepos- 
sessions, prejudices, and passions of those, to whom he 
attempts to preach the Gospel; and of his own failures, dis- 
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couragements and sufferings? When the enterprise of foreign 
missions was commenced, it was confidently believed, that a 
day of Pentecost was at hand; that thousands were to be 
converted by a sermon; and that millions wou Idthrong 
around the servants of God and of Christ, imploring the true 
bread from heaven, and the waters of life. All this, as it is 
now, by a most painful experience, well understood, was a 
mere illusion of the mind. But let us bring distinctly before 
us, at once, all the difficulties with which a missionary will 
have to contend in India; and all the encouragements which 
he may have, in actual facts, as well as in the promises of 
our religion, to engage in the labours, and trials, and suffer- 
ings, to which the office will call him. What, then, in regard 
to duty, is the fair inference upon this subject? Is it, that 
we are still justified in waiting for a better order of things? 
or, that we should be satisfied with praying for the conversion 
of the Hindoos? Is it not, rather, that we should send mis- 
sionaries, who are able and willing to be instructers in 
science, and in general knowledge ; who are willing patiently 
to labour for the diffusion of knowledge, which has no imme- 
diate connexion with religion, but which will prepare the 
mind for other knowledge, and other truth; who will con- 
sider it to be their business, rather to soften, and to wear 
away, obdurate prejudices, than to destroy them by the hand 
of violence; and who will understand, that much may be 
done by indirect means, by the slow, but certain influence of 
character ; by forming the rising generation to intelligence 
and virtue; and by enlarging and liberalizing the minds of 
those, who direct opinion? Every missionary, indeed, should 
have the spirit of a martyr. But this does not imply, that he 
is to go out to court martyrdom. It does not imply, that he 
is to adopt an unaccommodating course of conduct ; that he is 
to think and to speak of nothing but religion ; that he is to as- 
sault every opinion, or custom, that contradicts his doctrine, 
as a savage assaults his enemy, to slay, or to be slain. There 
is more of the spirit of martyrdom, in the patient sufferance 
with which a missionary endures long, what he cannot soon 
remedy ; in the forbearance, the combined energy and gentle- 
ness, the silent submission to irremediable disappointment, 
and in the persevering endeavour to effect gradually, and un- 
ostentatiously, his great objects, than there is in raising his 
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own funeral pile, and in firing it with his own hand. The 
semi-barbarous customs and laws of India cannot, and will 
not, be maintained in an enlightened state of society. They 
ought not, therefore, to discourage from exertion in the cause 
of abolishing them, unless indeed we have ground to believe, 
that the Hindoos are not to be better instructed in history, in 
civil policy, and in general knowledge, than they now are. 
Let a few men, who shall be worthy to be the friends and co- 
adjutors of Rammohun Roy, be sent to India. Let them be 
willing to be instructers of children in the eleménts of Euro- 
pean learning; and able to teach Brahmuns the principles of 
true philosophy in all its departments ; let them labour, with 
Brahmuns of intelligent and liberal minds, to extend as wide- 
ly as possible the principles and the sentiments, which are held 
in common between them; and, let it be their aim to prepare 
the way of the Lord, before they proclaim that he has come ; 
and, though a considerable time may pass, in which no narra- 
tives of conversions may be sent to us, the work of the Lord, 
we believe, will be steadily, and surely accomplishing. 

In the few remarks which we have offered upon this Cor- 
respondence, and upon the subject of a mission to India, we 
have wished, as dispassionately as possible, to consider the 
facts which have come under our notice ; and as calmly to 
decide upon the question, what, in regard to them, is our 
duty? We should be truly glad, if we could persuade every 
orthodox friend of foreign missions, to read this Corres- 
pondence. But we think it to be peculiarly obligatory upon 
Unitarians, not alone hastily to read, but deliberately to ea- 
amine it. An effort has been made to obtain facts, on which 
we may place full reliance.” They are here spread before 
us. We have the assurance of a Hindoo, and a Brahmun, 
that ‘ there are numerous, intelligent natives, who thirst after 
European knowledge and literature, but not many who wish 
to be made acquainted with the christian religion, and to ex- 
amine its truth; being chiefly deterred by the difficulty (if 
not utter impossibility) attached to the acquirement of a cor- 
rect notion of the tremendous mystical doctrines, which the 
missionaries ascribe to their religion."** ‘These mystical doc- 
irines, as we think, form no part of Christianity. We assert 


* See Correspondence, p. 135. 
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that our faith is rational, and that it will approve itself to 
thinking, sober and upright minds. We see that an essential 
article of our faith is actually, every day, making its way 
against the idolatry and polytheism of ages; that there are 
continually, actual conversions from idolatry j in India. And 
there is now living in Calcutta, the Hindoo, who has been the 
principal agent of God, in effecting this revolution i in the reli- 
gious sentiments of his countrymen. In 1820, this Hindoo 
published a little volume, called, ‘The precepts of Jesus the 
guide to peace and happiness $ ; extracted from the books of 
the New ‘Testament, with translations into Sungscrit, and 


Bengallee.’ He worships in a christian church, and is almost’ 


the exclusive patron of a Unitarian missionary. He has 
written upon christian doctrines with an ability, which would 
be honourable to well educated Christians among ourselves. 
And now, in the full vigour of his age, he offers all the aid 
that he can give, to secure success to the labours of the mis- 
sionaries, whom wé may send to labour with him. We need 
not say, that this Hindoo is Rammohun Roy. But, in the 
name of this great and good man, and of the solitary mis- 
sionary to whom he is giving his support and succour ; in the 
name of all those intelligent Hindoos, who are believers in 
one God, and who are ‘thirsting for European knowledge ;’ 
in the name of that God, who has imparted to us his will, as 
well that we may impart it to others, as that we may our- 
selves obey it; in the name of Christ, and by all that is pre- 
cious in christian hope, we call upon Unitarians, deliberately, 
and seriously to consider, what, in these circumstances, does 
the Lord our God require of us? May we longer innocently 
be passive against all the inducements with which we are 
here furnished, to immediate, and to vigorous exertion? We 
have ground for confidence, that many intelligent Brahmuns 
will listen to the instructions of intelligent Unitarian teachers. 
They may be slow to receive christian truth, and few splen- 
did trophies may soon be won in the field ‘of this warfare. 
But the cause is the cause of God; and, we believe, the 
voice which calls us to engage in it, is ‘the voice of God. If 
the time be not now arrived, when the work of foreign mis- 
sions is to be begun by us, we know of no principles, by 
which we may determine when it will have begun. If the 
encouragements which we now have to the duty, fail of ex- 
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citing us to it, we shall deserve the reproach that has been 
cast upon us ; nay, more, shall we not have good reason to 
fear a far more terrible retribution ? 








Kutelligewee. 


Letters on the Gospels.—Proposals have been issued for the 
publication of a work with this title by Miss Hannah Adams. Its 
character and its claims to a liberal patronage, are thus set forth in 
the Prospectus. 

‘ The design of these Letters is to afford an easy and popular ex- 
planation of many passages in the Gospels, without entering into 
the discussion of any controverted topicks. These explanations 
have been collected from a variety of authors, treating of the anti- 
quities and history of the Jews, the manners and customs of the 
East, the natural history of the Bible, &c. The highly respectable 
authoress of this little book devoted herself to literary pursuits at a 
time, when literature was far less cultivated and regarded in our 
country than at present. All her works have been received with 
general approbation. Her History of Religions has passed through 
three editions in our own country, and been re-edited in England, 
besides being made the basis of other similar works. It is the 
standard book on the subject. Her History of the Jews supplied 
another deficiency in literature. It has been published in England 

by the society for promoting their conversion ; and has been trans- 
lated into the German. Her History of New England is likewise 
well known and highly esteemed ; and many of the present gene- 
ration are indebted to the abridgment of it for their first know- 
ledge of their forefathers. But these works, however profitable to 
the publick, have been of little profit to herself. Her services to the 
community have not been repaid ; and it cannot, therefore, but be 
grateful to many to have an opportunity presented, by the publica- 
tion of the present work, to afford her, in her old age, an expres- 
sion of the public respect and obligation.’ 

We cannot suppose any urgency of ours to be necessary to call 
the attention of our readers to the claims of a work of Miss Adams. 
She has long devoted herself to literature, and her publications 
have been uniformly well received; but hitherto almost her only 
remuneration has been their popularity and usefulness. It cannot 
be doubted that a work of the kind proposed, executed with her 
characteristick good judgment, will be a valuable accession to the 
means of understanding the New Testament; and we should be as 
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much surprised as disappointed, if the opportunity were lost to ex- 


press the high sense, which is undoubtedly entertained of its au- 
thor’s merit. 


Mr. Yates of Birmingham.—Messrs. Wells and Lilly have 
recently received several copies of two new publications of this dis- 
tinguished divine. The first is on the scriptural meaning of the 
term Saviour as applied to our Lord. Mr. Yates argues with Ham- 
mond, Le Clerc, John Taylor and others, that that title applied to 
Jesus Christ represents him as delivering men from spiritual dark- 
ness and corruption in this life, and thereby delivering them from 
shame and wretchedness in the life to come. He maintains that 
the text, 1 Cor. xv. 2.‘ by which also ye are saved,’ is correctly 
rendered, ‘by means of which ye are also saving yourselves,’ like 
Acts ii. 38, 39. where the same verb in the same voice is translated 
‘ save yourselves,’ and not be ye saved ‘ from this untoward genera- 
tion ;’ and a similar rendering he conceives to be proper in various 
similar texts. The alleged inconsistency in the accounts given by 
St. Paul and St. James of the method of salvation, he thus reconciles. 
‘While St. Paul commonly applies it [the word save] to denote de- 
liverance from depravity, ignorance and superstition, in the present 
life, St. James, on the contrary, uses it to denote deliverance from 
the doom of the wicked in the next world; hence the supposed con- 
tradiction between these two Apostles. Paul often asserts the im- 
mediate dependence of salvation upon faith. Why r—Because 
those who believed Jesus to be the Messiah, and to have risen from 
the dead, were thereby necessarily delivered from the blindness and 
error of their heathenish or unconverted state ; and this deliverance 
is what he calls salvation. It is in reference to the further and 
ultimate salvation that St. James asks, “* What doth it profit, though 
a man say he hath faith, and have not works P—CAN FAITH SAVE 
Him?” Faith inevitably delivers a man from his previous igno- 
rance ; but if, in opposition to the light of the Gospel, he continues 
to work the works of darkness, it will not deliver him from the 
just judgments of God in another world. The bliss and glory of 
the heavenly state are to be obtained by leading a good life; and 
a good life is the natural and usual consequence of sincere faith in 
the pure doctrines of the Gospel. But if a good life be wanting, 
faith may, indeed, free us from ignorance and errour, but not from 
the condemnation of a future state of retribution. It may, there- 
fore, produce salvation in the one sense, though not in the other.’ 

The sécond tract consists of four sermons on the effects of drink- 
ing spirituous and other intoxicating liquors. The first is intro- 
ductory, containing some forcible remarks on the difficulty of 
producing an effect by argument on this subject, and some state- 
ments concerning the chemical composition of ardent spirits. The 
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second details the consequences ‘ which ensue from a single act of 
intemperance.’ The third and fourth describe those which arise 
from the practice of drinking, when formed into a habit, and shew 
them to be ‘1. the loss of property ; 2. the loss of character ; 3. 
the loss of temper; 4. the loss of principle ; 5. the loss of reason ; 
6. the loss of health; 7. the loss of life; and 8. the loss of Hea- 
ven.’ Some of these particulars are substantiated by striking 
facts, and statements from medical writers. If any moral means 
can hinder the progress of this disastrous vice, it will be such pub- 
lications as this and the late 4ddress of Rev. Mr. Ware, which was 
reviewed in the last number of the Christian Disciple. The Ser- 
mons of Mr. Yates are strongly recommended to persons who are 
in the habit of distributing such works. 


Theological School at Cambridge—The annual examination 
of the Students at this school, took place Tuesday, August 10; 
and assembled a more numerous audience than we have witnessed 
at any previous anniversary. ‘The following is a list of the sub- 


jects and authors of the dissertations. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 
1. The state of the Jews at the time of our Saviour’s ministry. 
George Wells. 

2. The phraseology of the New Testament, on the doctrine of 
repentance. George Ripley. 

*3,. The demoniacks mentioned in the Gospels. 


Isaac Parsons. 
4. The internal evidence ot Christianity. 


George Leonard. 
5. The peculiar characteristicks of the style of our Saviour’s dis- 


courses. James A. Kendall. 


6. The design of John the Baptist’s ministry. 
Alonzo Hill. 


7. The conversion of St. Paul. Warren Burton. 
8. The integrity of the text of the New Testament. 


Frederick H. Allen. 
MIDDLE CLASS. 


9. Is there sufficient evidence that miracles have been performed 
since the time of the Apostles ? Samuel Presbury. 
10. The Hebraisms of the New Testament. 


Nathaniel Gage. 
SENIOR CLASS. 
11. The religious spirit of the present age. 
Alexander Young. 


* Not read, on account of ill health. 
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i2. The Sabbath. Charles W. Upham. 
13. The Jewish Sacrifices. Edward B. Hall. 
14. The canonical authority and character of the epistle to the 

Hebrews. Eliphalet P. Crafts. 


It would give us pleasure to express our sense of the merit of 


each of these exercises ; but we do not feel at liberty to describe 
them more particularly, than by saying, that they were in a high 


degree honourable to the members of the institution and gratifying 
to its friends. 


Society for promoting Theological Education at Harvard Uni- 
versity.— The anniversary sermon before this Society was preach- 
ed on the evening of Aug. 22, at the church in Federal street, 
Boston, by Rev. Mr. Tuckerman of Chelsea. The text was from 
Matthew x. 1.5.7. The collection taken in aid of the objects of 
the Society, amounted to $105. 


General Association of Massachusetts—This body met at 
Ashfield June 22, and adjourned June 23, Delegates were pre- 
sent from twelve associations in Massachusetts ; from the General 
Associations of the Presbyterian Church, of Connecticut, and of 
New Hampshire; from the General Convention of Vermont, and 
from the Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island. The Wor- 
cester Central Association was received into connexion. Narra- 
tives of the state of religion in churches connected with the body 
were given by the delegates, and votes passed approving the 
method of instruction by Bible Classes, and the efforts making by 
the presbytery of Hanover for endowing a Theological Seminary 
for the education of pious young men, for the Gospel ministry. 
The next annual meeting is appointed to be holden in Boston. 


General Assembly.—We have not yet seen a complete account of 
the doings of this body, at its meeting which was opened May 20. 
The report upon the condition of the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, states the number of students to be 113 ; and the benefactions 
received within the year for their support, to be $2166 08 in money, 
exclusive of other contributions. $2500 for the endowment of a 
Scholarship have been received from a benefactor in Elizabethtown, 
whose name is concealed. ‘ There are under the care of the As- 
sembly 13 synods, 77 presbyteries, 1679 congregations, and 1027 
ministers. The number of vacant congregations is 769 3; licen- 
tiates, 173; and candidates 195. The number of communicants 
added during the last year is 10,431, and the whole number of 
communicants 112,955. The number of adults baptized during the 
the year has been 2120, and of infants 10,642. The amount 
of collections for missions has been $6,765; for commissioners’ 
fund, 2,692; for the Theological Seminary, 1,465 3; for the Pres- 
byterial fund, 370; and for the Education fund, 7 928. 
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American Colonization Society.—The receipts of this Society 
during its seventh year, amounted to $7020 94, and its disburse- 
ments to $6739 22. The Managers have at their disposal $20,000, 
a tund bequeathed by General Kosciusko in his will, for melior- 
ating the condition of slaves in the United States. ‘This fund is 
appropriated to the purchase of a Seminary Farm, where children 
are to be received to be trained for the colony. ‘The party of colo- 
nists which sailed in February, from Petersburgh, Virginia, arrived 
in safety, with the exception of one woman and three children, 
who died on the passage, the former by a casualty. Dr. Ayers 
and Mr. Ashmun have resigned their agencies at the colony. Rev. 
Mr. Gurley, resident agent of the Society, went out in July to in- 
spect the condition of the settlers. In several places collections 
were taken in aid of the funds on the recent anniversary of Ameri- 
can Independence. ‘The iast intelligence which we have seen direct 
from the colony is contained in an extract from a letter of a lieu- 
tenant in the navy, dated May 29, 1824. It is as follows ; 

‘On the 4th of April I anchored at Cape Mesurado, and visited 
the Colony of free people of colour, where I remained eight days, 
and have the satisfaction to report that I found them comfortably 
settled, and at peace with all the neighbouring nations. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is two hundred and thirty-seven, seventy-eight of 
them capable of bearing arms, who are formed into a company, 
and muster, for exercise, every Saturday. They all have good 
houses, and some of them begin to cultivate gardens. They have 
also cleared a considerable piece of ground intended for cultivation. 
They catch in the river a variety of fine fish and plenty of oysters ; 
they have an abundance of fine timber, and the soil is very good ; 
and they all appeared to be quite contented with their situation. 
They probably enjoy as good health there as they would in any 
part of the world. Of the last emigrants, (one hundred and five,) 
all have gone through their seasoning ; three young children only 
have died, and they with complaints incident to every climate and 
country.’ 

A letter from Dr. Ayres, lately superintendent of the colony, to 
Lieut. Stockton, states that the emigrants who went out with him 
were transported to Africa for less than $45 each. ‘ With a large 
ship,’ he says, ‘ regularly and constantly employed in the trade, 
they could be taken for one third less, which would reduce the 
price to thirty dollars a head, and the last company of 105 persons 
were actually taken for $26 each. When the colonists shall have 
begun to cultivate large quantities of sugar cane, coffee, &c. and 
when they shall have extended their internal trade with the natives, 
so as to afford a rich return cargo, it will take off one half the re- 
maining price, and reduce the passage to Africa to $15 per head.’ 
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The most gratifying part of this communication relates to the 
climate of the spot fixed on for the colony. ‘ More than three hun- 
dred persons have been sent out to Liberia. Of the whole num- 
ber of setilers only twenty five have died; and ef these, five were 
killed in battle, two were drowned, one was killed by the fall of a 
tree, one was still born, one died of a mortification, and only four- 
teen by fevers. Of these deaths twelve were of the passengers of 
the Oswego. This vessel arrived there under all the unfavourable 
circumstances that can ever attend any expedition.’ 

‘We arrived in the worst part of the year, just ‘as the rains had 
commenced, without houses over our heads, without suitable food 
for the sick, without a bottle of wine fit to be presented to a patient. 
The new emigrants were obliged to take shelter in the few huts 
then erected, and to share them with those already there. At 
right their beds and mats were spread over the floor of the huts, and 
were deluged with rain three or four times every twenty four hours. 
The beds of some of the sick were never dry from the time they 
were taken ill until they died ;’ &c. 


American Jews’ Society.—An abstract has been published of the 
report made to the American Society for meliorating the Condition 
of the Jews, at its fifth anniversary meeting in New York, May 14. 
In a tour to the south, Mr. Frey, agent of the Society, had formed 
fifty one auxiliary societies, and obtained $4600 for the Treasury. 
There are 2000 copies of Israel’s Advocate distributed among the 
auxiliary societies and individual subscribers. 72 Auxiliary socie- 
ties have been organized during the last year, and there are in all 
213 auxiliaries ; and nearly $8000 have been during that time re- 
ceived into the treasury. ‘The expenditure within the same period 
was $3975 30. It is proposed to appoint suitable persons, to be 
missionaries to the Jews in Europe, and agents to make known the 
objects of the Society. 


Female Jews’ Society of Boston and Vicinity— The eighth 
annual meeting of this Society was held in the month of May. 
The receipts for the last year were $997 86. ‘The permanent fund 
of the Society amounts to 1620, and their disposable fund to 
$1230. The Society is waiting for a suitable Missionary to be 
sent to the Jews around the Mediterranean, under the direction of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions.’ Missionary Herald. 

This plan of sending a missionary to the Jews abroad has been 
opposed by Mr. Simon, agent of the American Jews’ Society, who 
insists with great vehemence that it will be fruitless. 


Baptist State Convention.—A proposition has been made to 
the Baptist churches in this State, to unite in an annual convention. 
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The objects are stated to be, 1. a better mutual acquaintance ; 2. 
assistance to destitute churches; 3. the management of missions ; 
4. education for the ministry ; and 5. concert with Baptists in other 
states. Al] intention is strongly disclaimed to interfere in the in- 
ternal concerns of any church, or in questions between different 
churches. 


Baptist Charities—The 22d anniversary meeting of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society of Massachusetts was lately holden in Bos- 
ton. The report of the secretary represented it as prosperous.— 
The Evangelical Tract Society printed, during the last year, 66,000 
tracts, and issued from its depository 77,400. The nl 
and subscriptions within the same period amounted to $322 93.— 

‘The Massachusetts Baptist Education Society has now under its 
patronage between twenty and thirty young men.’ 


Preshyterian Education Society.—In the Report presented at 
the sixth annual meeting of this Society, holden in the city of New- 
York, we find the foliowing remarks, shewing the necessity of ex- 
ertion on the part of the richer portion of our country for the sup- 
port of religion in the new settlements. 

‘We have entrusted the extension of our religious institutions to 
the voluntary and unassisted efforts of the people ; ; and these efforts 
are to be made under the most unfavourable circumstances. Con- 
sider the manner in which our new settlements are formed. The 
first settlers are men of little or no property. They go into the 
wilderness, and are eccupied for a long time in clearing the land 
for cultivation. It is usually several years before they are able to 
erect comfortable dwelling houses, and many more before they can 
enjoy some of the most common privileges of older settlements. 
During this whole period they are from necessity without schools, 
without ministers, without any ef that influence or those institutions, 
which are the lory and the safety of older sections of the country. 
By the time that they are able to support these institutions, long 
habit has made them contented without them. With many, the ex- 
pense is an objection’; and not unfrequently a new generation has 
sprung up, who are unacquainted with their value, and unwilling to 
make any sacrifices for their support. Under such circumstances, 
we should naturally suppose that infidelity and every species of 
errour would take root and flourish. Such is the fact. Every ac- 
count represents the condition of the inhabitants in these settlements 
as deplorable for ignorance and irreligion.’ 

From the following summary it may be inferred that the state of 
the Society is extremely prosperous. 

‘From the preceding details it will be perceived, that of the Ex- 
ecutive Committees and Auxiliary Societies connected with the 
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Board, sixteen have transmitted their reports, and that they have 
had under their charge, the last year, eighty six young men in dif- 
ferent stages of their education. If we allow to those committees 
and auxiliary societies, whose reports have not come to hand, the 
same number of beneficiaries as were mentioned in their last com- 
munications, the result will be, that this Society, in all its branches, 
has had under its care in the course of the year, one hundred and 
three young men preparing for the Gospel ministry. ‘The number 
mentioned in our last report was one hundred and two. 

‘From the report of the Treasurer of the Board, it appears that 
the receipts during the past year have been seven hundred and 
eighty dollars and nineteen cents. 

‘For want of more full and accurate reports, the precise amount 
of the receipts and expenditures of the branches of the society 
cannot be stated, but from the documents already come to hand, 
it appears that ten of the branches have received the last year more 
than five thousand dollars, and it would be safe to estimate the 


whole receipts of the society and its branches at more than seven 
thousand dollars.’ 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Selection of Hymns and Psalms, for Social and Private Wor- 


ship. Second Edition, enlarged and improved. Cambridge. 
Hilliard & Metcalf. 


This is a reprint of the Hymn Book published some time ago at Andover, 
and generally known under the name of the ‘ Andover Selection.’ It is 
really and materially improved, and may indeed be regarded, both in 
its materials and arrangement, as a new selection, possessing all the 
advantages to be expected from the greater experience of the compiler. 
It contains about ninety additional hymns, embracing most, we believe, 
of any value, which are to be found in any of the late collections, and 
which were not in this before. Among these we were glad to meet 
with Tate’s 100th Psalm; Henry K. White’s God’s Power seen in the 
elements ; Butcher’s striking hymn, beginning, Bright orb of heaven, thy 
circuit stay; and the Morning and Evening Hymns of Bishop Kenn. 
Twenty-three of the additional Hymns are not included in either the 
New York or West Boston collection, some of which are of approved 
excellence. The compiler has also shown his judgment and taste in 
rejecting more than forty of the hymns in the first edition, as unwor- 
thy a place in this, leaving scarcely one that need offend the most fasti- 
dious. He has likewise availed himself of the opportunity to restore 
several of the hymns te their original form, or nearly so ; and to alter 
and improve some others. See Hymns 5,23, 170. We must express 
our regret, however, that he has not thought fit to give us both the 
versions of the Hundredth Psalm without the alteration of a word. 
As tothe order, arrangement, and references of the pieces, we con- 
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sider this selection as perfect; and vastly superiour in this respect 

_ to any other that has come under our observation. The many and 
great changes in this edition must diminish in some views the value of 
the first; but we understand that the work is to be permanent in its 
present form. We commend its claims to those churches that are 
about adopting or introducing a new selection of hymns. 


A Discourse delivered before the Worcester ee Society for 

| meliorating the Condition of the Jews, April 28, 1824. By 

a Aaron Bancroft, D.D. Pastor of the Second C ‘ongre gational 

“ Church in Worcester. 

Dr. Bancroft is President of the Worcester Society. He explains in this 
Sermon, with his accustomed conciseness and force, some of the cir- 
‘ea cumstances which make the Jews a peculiarly interesting people, their 

a claims to the attention of Christians, and the measures which have been 

at hitherto adopted in their behalf. 

A Sermon, preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Ezra 8. Gan- 
nett, Colleague Pastor of the Church in Federal Street, Boston. 
By Rox: William E. Channing, D. D. Pastor of said Church. 

A Valedictory Discourse, delivered before the First Religious So- 
ciety in W eymouth, in two Parts, on the morning and afternoon 
of Lord’s Day, July 4, 1824. By Rev. Jacob Norton. 

Charity at Home. A Sermon preached for the Benefit of the 
United Domestick Missionary Society, in the Church in Murray 
Street, New York. By John H. Rice, D. D. Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology in the Theological seminary in Virginia. 

Future Rewards and Punishments. A Sermon preached at the 
Funeral of the Rev. Moses C. Welsh, D.D. Pastor of the Se- 
cond Church in Mansfield, April 28,1824. By Rev. Samuel 
Nott, Pastor of the Church in Franklin. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the eee Missionary So- 
ciety. Read and accepted, May 25,1824. Salem. 

A Treatise on the Divine Nature, oshibiting the Distinction of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. By Humphrey Moore, Pastor of 
the Church in Milford, New Hampshire. 8vo. Boston. 

Unitarian Miscellany. Nos. 43 and 44. Baltimore. 

BY Religious Principle the Foundation of Personal Safety and Social 

r Happiness. A Sermon preached at Concord, on the Day of 

i the Anniversary Election in the State of New Hampshire, June 

3, 1824. By Bennet Tyler, D. D. President of Dartmouth Col- 

lege. 8vo. Concord. 

ee The Religious Monitor. No.1. 8vo. Albany. 

vee Christian Spectator. Vol. VI. Nos. 7 and 8. 

Missionary Herald. Vol. XX. Nos. 7 and 8. 

i A Careful and Free Inquiry into the True Nature and Tendency 

of the Religious Principles of the Society of Friends, commonly 

| called Quakers. By William C. Brownlee, A. M. 8vo. Phila- 

+ Ge delphia. 
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Minutes of the Baltimore Baptist Association, held in the Meeting 
House of the Ebenezer Church, in the City of Baltimore, May 
18, 1524. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, with 
References and a Key Sheet of Questions, Historical, Doctrinal, 
and Practical. By Hervey Wilbur, A. M. 

Sermons and Plans of Sermons, on many of the most Important 
Texts of Scripture. By the late Rev. Joseph Benson. 12mo, 
pp. 302. Baltimore. 

Baptist Magazine for July. 

AC = ‘ction of Essays and Tracts in Theology. By Jared Sparks. 
No. 7. Containing Selections from William Penn’s Works ;— 
The ieee of Errour Asserted and Vindicated. By Dr. 
Sykes ;—Selections from the Writings of Dr. Benson. 

The Friend of Peace, No. 23. 

Gospel Advocate, Vol. VI. Nos. 5 and 6. 

Sermons on the Principal Events and Truths of Redemption. By 
John Henry Hobart, D. D. 

Sermons by the late Right Rev. Benjamin Moore, Bishop of the 
Diocess of New York. 

The Christian Advocate, Nos. 18 and 19, for June and July, 1824. 
Philadelphia. E. Littell. 

A Sermon preached June 9, 1824, at Falmouth, Mass. at the Or- 
dination of the Rev. Benjamin Woodbury. By Leonard Woods, 
D. D. Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, Andover. 

Correspondence relative to the Prospects of Christianity and the 
Means of promoting its Reception in India. 

An Essay on Communion, being an Able and Candid Vindication 
of the Particular Communion of the Baptist Churches. By J. 
Merriam. Lincoln & Edmands. 

The Trials and Encouragements of Christ’s Faithful Ministers ; 
a Sermon delivered in the Baptist Literary and Theological 
Seminary, Hamilton, New York, March 19, 1824. By Na- 
thaniel Kendrick, D. D. Professor of Theology in the Seminary. 
Published by the Students. 

The Duties, Trials, and Rewards of the Gospel Ministry ; a Ser- 
mon preached in Pittsfield, Mass. at the Installation of the Rev. 
Rufus William Bailey, as Panet of the Congregational Church 
in that town, April 15, 1824. By Absalom Peters, A. M. Pas- 
tor of the Church in Bennington, Vermont. 

Conversations on the Bible. Second Edition. Philadelphia. Har- 
rison Hall. 

Flavel’s Sacramental Meditations. Richmond. Joseph Martin. 

The Spanish Daughter, by the Rev. George Butt, late CHaplain in 
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Ordinary to his Majesty. Revised and Completed by his Daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Sherwood, Author of Stories on the Church Catechism. 

American Sunday School Magazine. No. 1. 

Two Discourses on the Atonement. By Moses Stuart of Andover. 

A Sermon, delivered July 13, 1823, at the Organization of the 
Third Presbyterian Church in the city of Charleston, S.C. By 
Aaron W. Leland, D. D. 

Christian Almanack for 1825. Lincoln & Edmands. 

Sixth Report of the Board of Directors of the Presbyterian Educa- 
tion Society; presented at the Annual Meeting, May 13, 1824. 
New York. J. Seymour. 





DEDICATED. 
July 6, The New Meeting House in Tewksbury. 
tp 
ORDAINED. 


Aug. 11, Rev. William Ford, Colleague Pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in ’ New buryport. 

June 30, Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, Colleague Pastor of the Church in Federal] 
Street, Boston. The Introduc tory Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Palfrey ; 
the Consecrating Prayer by the Rey. President of the University ; and the 
Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Pierpont. Rev Dr. Channing preached 
the Sermon; Rev. Mr Ware addressed the Church and Soc iety ; Rev. Dr. 
Porter of Roxbury gave the Charge, and Rev. Mr. Gannett of Cambridge the 
Right Hand of F ellow ship. 

June 30, Rev. Calvin Lincoln, jr. Pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in Fitchburg. Rev. Mr. Brooks of Hingham offered the introduc tory, Rev. 
Dr. Lowell of Boston the Consecrating, and Rev. Mr. Francis of W atertown 
the Concluding Prayer. Rev. Professor Ware of the University preached. 
Rev. Dr. Thayer of Lancaster addressed the Church and Society. Rev. Dr. 
Bancroft of Worcester gave the Charge, and Rev. Mr. Damon of Lunenburgh, 
the Right Hand of Fellowship. 


i 
DIED. 
At Ashby, July 29, Rev. Cornelius Waters, Et. 76. 





ERRATA. 

Page 264, line 9, column 4, for O read B. 
265, 3, 5, 1745 1754. 
267, 28, 23 24. 
267, 23, 53 «iB. 
267, 33, two five. 
269, 22, 3, 38 78. 
270, 3, 2, 1750 1753. 
270, 28, 3, 73 qu. 


























